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First Call for a Continental Congress 





Among the founders and original 


b In town meeting on May 17, 1774, the deputies stockholders of the Providence Wash- 
of Providence voted to request the Rhode Island b— seg pone be gg 
General Assembly for action “*. . . permitting a ay gt earliest determination to 
t congress, as soon as may be, of the representatives , 
Fr of the ‘General Assemblies’ of the several colonies Progressive Protection 
and provinces of North America, for establishing sae 8797 


’*, 


the firmest union... . 





; ‘ This courageous action marked the first official 

q call for a Continental Congress in connection with 

America’s fight for freedom. Less than a month 

% later, Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward were PROVIDENCE 
. chosen to represent Rhode Island . . . the first WASHINGTON 
delegates of any colony to be elected to the Con- “ 

; tinental Congress. Shsunance Company 


; 1799 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
ere are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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Selling Crop Hail Insurance 


Delving deep into the problem of this neglected type of 
coverage, the author shows a keen perception of the 
vicissitudes and techniques peculiar to selling farmers 
protection against crop loss due to hailstorms. Perhaps 
this article may open a completely new field of business 
for you. For further information, turn to page 15. 


300 Years of Growth 


New York City celebrates its three hundredth anniversary 
this year. Along with the advance of industry and com- 
merce over the years has come the beginning and con- 
tinued growth of insurance in the city. For an interesting 
survey, see page 16. 


Insured to Kill 


Is there any solution to the ever-increasing problem of 
the accident rate which haunts our highways like a 
spectre of death? According to Robert Oppenheimer 
there is. For his analysis, read the article beginning on 
page 22. 


Insurers Add to Boating Pleasure 


A trip to the Motor Boat Show revealed something more 
than ships. Even on the high seas, insurance plays its 
part. For more, see page 26. 


Must We Be Forced to Buy Insurance? 


Once again the problem of compulsory auto insurance has 
come to the fore. This month’s issue brings you up to 
date on the latest developments. For all the arguments 
pro and con, read our article beginning on page 34. 


Early Returns 


The first installment of important items from the 1952 
financial statements of both life and fire and casualty 
companies. See page 74. 


Index 
A comprehensive listing of all the articles, stories, photos, 
etc., which have appeared in THe Spectator during the 
past year—page 78. 


Vice-Presidents: Everit B. Terhune, G. 
C. Buzby, P. M. Fahrendorf, Harry V. 
Duffy; William H. Vallar, Treasurer; 





Departments in This Month’s Issue 


John Blair Moffett, Secretary ; Maurice 
E. Cox, Frank P. Tighe, George T. 


» Tom C. Campbell, L. V. Row- 
Robert E. McKenna, Directors. 


Editorial, p. 6; Specrator’s View, p. 8; Washington 
Report, p. 20; Verdict, p. 25; Investments, p. 29; Tax 
Analysis, p. 33; Sales Briefings, p. 36; On the Horizon, 
p- 38; Canada, p. 40; New England, p. 44; Cross 


George Maiswinkle, Asst. Treas.; Paul 
Wooton, Washington Member of the 
Editorial Board. 
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Growth of Assets and Liabilities, 1942 to 1952 
Stock Fire and Casualty Companies 
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Something Ol 


ASSACHUSETTS is in a turmoil. The old Bay 

State is resounding with the clamor of news- 
paper editorial denunciation and civic protests. Why? 
Just because the forecast revision of automobile lia- 
bility insurance rates under the compulsory law indi- 
cates increases amounting to approximately 50 per 
cent in some sections. That’s gratitude for you! The 
poor of that New England State cried aloud to their 
egislators for compulsory insurance. Now when the 
blessings of compulsory law come to them in the 
form of rate increases, they would revile their own 
authorities. The public was ever thus. 

If Massachusetts wants lower rates on automobile 
liability insurance, the remedy lies in cautious driv- 
ing and accident prevention. The people of the 
State have no one to blame but themselves for a 
compulsory law and no one to blame but themselves 
for increased rates. The idea of a State monopolistic 
fund as a cure-all is ridiculous. The mere estab- 
lishment of such a fund will not reduce losses. Only 
the motorist himself, by caution and consideration 
for others can do that. It’s up to the drivers of 
Massachusetts. 

The Spectator 
Sept. 6, 1928 
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Something Vow 


HE Eisenhower Administration was elected to olive 

on the promise that it would cut government spent 
ing, reverse the 20-year trend towards centralization 
affairs in Washington, and reduce the heavy burden i 
taxes. Most of those elected to Congress last Novembe 
based their campaigns on the same general promise. 

Now is the time for the new Administration and th 
new Congress to take the first steps towards translatiy 
promise into performance. Congress and more specifical) 
the House, will open the attack. Already Congression! 
leaders are at work on the problem. * * * 

Congress should not and will not work independenth. 
but in cooperation with the Budget Bureau and Wi 
government departments. With real leadership and syt 
pathy in the White House for what the appropriatio 
committees of Congress are trying to do, their jot 
efforts should prove more fruitful than in the past. hve 
in this short time there is becoming visible in Washitt 
ton a wholly new attitude toward the budget problem, # 
a growing conviction that it is possible to provide i 
better defense and for other essential government serv 
while still reducing total expenditures. 

Monthly Letter, February 
National City Bank of N. ! 
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B,TIV. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


"e In Action 


_ four hundred years ago the great Michae! de Montaigne said that he was of 

the opinion that it would be better for us to have no laws at all than to have them 
in such prodigious numbers. He, of course, referred particularly to the laws of France. 
He would not change his words (unless to choose them for greater emphasis) could he 
observe the way in which our law-makers, both federal and state, each year add to our 
already bursting statute books. 

Many people nowadays express their objection to something by the intended- 
humorous remark—“There ought to be a law.” Many more use the phrase with deadly 
purposefulness and soon not one, but hundreds of regulations are born. Any annual 
review of legislation will disclose that the various legislative sessions including Con- 
gress, will have before them for consideration some 100,000 proposals, while the total 
enactments will reach as much as 25,000 including local and general legislation. 

In no year do the lawmakers declare a moratorium on insurance bills. There can 
be no question that many of those presented this year as well as some that will be passed 
are excellent in their purpose and of a type that would be of real benefit to the insured, 
the insurance companies, and the insurance agents. But it hardly need be said that 
there is no necessity for the presentation of the thousands of legislative offerings deal- 
ing with insurance. That must be given careful consideration by the state and the vari- 
ous members of the insurance institution. 

Fortunately, in the past the percentage of annual enactments applying to insur- 
ance was extremely low. This year is no exception and already the usual quota of 
proposals are in the works. Only a vigilant industry can assure people and property 
owners that insurance wili be maintained on a sound and equitable basis. 

It is an old story, this passion for constantly making new laws, as well as the ten- 
dency that state legislatures have, when it comes to considering taxation, to assume that 
since the insurance companies have a great deal of money that is easily got at, the 
proper thing is to tax them to the limit. The work of insurance men in preventing the 
enactment of unfair and absurd legislation in regard to insurance companies to the 





detriment of policyholders and the public in general well merits commendation. 


Something | 


HE insurance commissioner of a western state recent- 


Something ~ a 


T will be on the 20th of this month at 5:01 P.M., 


to ofbe ly announced that 50 per cent of the candidates for as the Sun enters the sign of Aries, the Ram of 
at ” y the agent’s license examination had been successful. the Zodiac, that spring begins here in the Northern 
os y This 50-50 split would seem likely to please everyone, hemisphere. And it matters not how much lovers 
es? except, of course, those who failed. Nevertheless, there of winter protest, Time passes untrammeled. 
lover were grumblings from some agents, already licensed, But, even though winter-lovers protest, it seems 
mise. _B that the percentage of license-winners was too high, and that their protests are but lip service given to uphold 
: and th would tend to crowd the picture. Then there were com- their point of view. They, along with most of man- 
anslati4{%§ plaints from other sources that the examinations are too kind, will welcome the harbingers of spring that bring 
recifical stiff and should be softened up a little. In the middle was promise of life and growth for all living things. He 
sressioN' the commissioner himself, trying to be fair, not only to who takes no note of the quiet signs of nature that 
the applicants themselves, but also to agents already tell us better than any calendar that spring is com- 
ence established in business. ing, a ~ eee be something less than a com- 
wi . s , ‘ plete human. 
Sl onthe to, fie the, date of an imranee Line there # man with soul wo dead. * tha 
opriatiO®l® one of his res onsibilities is the cation of the insur- ne tone me sate ae one spent 4 color made hy the 
neir iti! ance-buyin o biie > te th a cette: of tie pa crocus pushing up through his lawn; that he never 
ast. EVI trained oe Pa The va . “ ‘ tires aaa notices the budding light green of the trees that 
Washitt il transactio, 77 e placing a insu A ce - . 1 . portends the rich verdure of summer foliage. 
plem, a cess ; a. 00 ag “ o de Sa Such is the universal appeal that spring has for 
ide fi pt the man well versed in underwriting pro- mankind that the pleasant weather becomes a Siren’s 
ee —- call that makes work difficult and even tedious. The 
oer L. V. Irvine effort required to overcome this appeal of those first 
writing in balmy days we have come to know as “Spring Fever.” 
re The Travelers Protection Do you have your sulphur and molasses yet? 
of N.Y 
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COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- | 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 


Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 


VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 




















THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


-.- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month's issue 


300th Anniversary 


ITTLE old New York is three hun- 
dred years old and she has barely 
a wrinkle. She’s just as youthful as 
she was in 1653 and she has just as 
much opportunity for growth and 
progress. But here is one thing that 
New York has today that was not 
around in 1653—a tremendous amount 
of insurance coverage. 

Three centuries ago the early colon- 
ists could not avail themselves of life 
insurance by going to the nearest com- 
pany office. There were no such offices 
and all policies which may have existed 
were privately written, probably on 
elaborate sheets of parchment. 

Things have changed now. There are 
no less than 29 life insurance companies 
with home offices in New York. In ad- 
dition, many other companies are li- 
censed to do business in the State. For 
a really interesting and comprehensive 
breakdown of the growth of insurance 
in New York we refer you to our article 
in this month’s issue. 


The Automobile Problem 


Perhaps you will find this month’s 
article, “Insured to Kill,” by Robert 
H. Oppenheimer, rather disturbing in 
its views, but we are sure you will not 
have regretted reading it. 
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It is obvious that the author ha 
given some very serious thought to th 
automobile problem now confronting 
us and has devoted some equally ser) 
ous thought to its solution. He state 
boldly that the present method of jp. 
suring motorists is responsible fg 
higher accident frequency experience 
contending that hazards are created 
rather than eliminated because the 
autoist receives no incentive for driy. 
ing carefully; all of his financial r. 
sponsibilities are assumed by the ip. 
surance company. He does not offer a; 
a solution, however, any of the time 
worn plans for rewarding safe driver 
through reduced premiums. In fact, he 








regards this type of rewards as highly 





impractical. 

The solution he does offer is indeed 
a cumprehensive one and takes into 
account an important aspect of the 
problem which is frequently overlooked 
vr too hastily minimized by the forces 
in opposition to compulsory insurance: 
that of the party who is injured o 
sustains damage in an accident and 
can find no compensation for his suffer. 
ings because the party responsible for 
the accident either has no _ insurance 
or is woefully underinsured. Unsatis 
fied judgment laws with or without 















impoundment features, as such, are re § 





jected by Mr. Oppenheimer as an effec 
tive method of dealing with this 
problem. 

Whether you agree with Mr. Oppen 
heimer or not, his conception of th 
problem, and the all-embracing solv- 
tion he suggests for solving it is cer 
tain to stimulate thought on the matter 
along different, and perhaps more sue 
cessful, channels. 









Compulsory Auto 






NCE more we find ourselves tum & 





ing to the problem of compulsory 
automobile insurance, the reason being 
the agitation from Albany for such leg 
islation. Governor Dewey’s recent met 
sage emphasized his belief in the need 
for such a measure. Most people in the 
insurance industry were just as quick 
to reply in the negative to any such 
proposal. 

In the past we at THE SPectatos 
have taken the position that compulsoy 
insurance is not the answer to the prob 
lem of the uninsured motorist. We have 
pointed out how, in Massachusetts, the 
plan has become a political football a“ 
how it has failed to do the very thing 
that had been promised. Now, we * 
a resumption of the old arguments, p” 
and con. Because of the size and i 
ence of New York and the effect the 
its adoption of compulsory auto " 
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surance might have on the other states, 
we deem the entire matter worthy of 
rediscussion at this time. 


While we still feel that compulsory 
auto insurance smacks of a certain lack 
of realization of the best ideals of a 
democracy, we hope that our article 
will throw light on a subject often 
talked about with more heat than light. 
We have tried to be fair; we think we 
have succeeded. 


Blossoming Boats 


Each year, like a faithful plant, the 
Grand Central Palace blossoms forth 
with a profusion of boats of all kinds, 
shapes and sizes. We went over to take 
our yearly look at the trim crafts and 
to think about how we would like to 
own one. In the course of our wonder- 
ings we came across some very inter- 
esting sidelights on the part that in- 
surance plays in the world of pleasure 
boats. Four insurance organizations 
had set up exhibits at the show and it 
wasn’t long until we were talking shop 
about the field we know and love best. 
Result: a lot of information we want 
to pass along to you. We hope you 
enjoy it. 


Index 


URING the past year we’ve pub- 

lished a considerable amount of 
material covering a wide range of in- 
terests. We sincerely hope that they 
have been informative as well as en- 
joyable and we further hope that you 
may want to re-read some of our mate- 
rial. For the convenience of those who 
do, we have included in this month’s 
issue a comprehensive index listing all 
articles, stories, photographs, etc., 
which appeared in 1952. A quick 
glance through our index will un- 
doubtedly disclose something of inter- 
est which may have been missed or 
which, in the press of time, was over- 
looked by some of our readers. Why 
not examine our listing and see a year’s 
work at a glance? 


Early Returns 


Each year about this time Tur Spec- 
TaTor brings you the first figures avail- 
able on the financia] statement of lead- 
ing life and fire and casualty com- 
panies. We know our readers like to 
get the facts as soon as possible. Thus, 
Wwe present these early reports in this 
month’s issue. We think you will find 
them of value. 





Special Spectator Report on the New Congress 


Legislators Discuss Federal Insurance Plans 


EGISLATION to broaden the cover- 
age of the Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance system, as advocated by the 
Administration, may be delayed until 
Congress has an opportunity to ex- 
amine a broad range of social security 
matters. 

There are several factors which might 
hold up action on extension of this pro- 
gram. One of these involves the finan- 
cing question: Who would pay for the 
benefits to needy aged persons who 
haven’t contributed to the insurance 
reserve fund? A related consideration 
is this: Should additional employed 
groups be brought under social security 
coverage, and if so, what groups? 

These questions, some members of 
Congress believe, should not be taken 
up on a hurried or piecemeal basis. 
Senate Majority Leader Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio Republican, probably can find 
considerable support for his position 
that a study of “overlapping” social 
benefits programs—federal, state, and 
local—is highly advisable. 

At present more money is coming into 
the federal insurance program, insti- 
tuted in 1937, than is being expended. 
This year an estimated $3.9 billion will 
be taken in through the system, which 
has accumulated a reserve fund of 
about $17.5 billion. In 40 years, say 
officials connected with the system, 
there will be a need for $100 billion. 

Added to the current requirement, 
however, is the problem of what to do 
about some 5 million aged persons, 
most of whom get relief checks under 
a combined federal-state program of 
old age assistance. Included in this 
number are retired workers more than 
65 years old, their wives, and parents 
and widows of retired workers. Their 
combined benefits amount to more than 
$2 billion per year. 

These persons do not qualify for as- 
sistance under the existing federal 
program. To pay benefits to them 
from social security receipts would 
generate certain additional problems, 
though wage and salary deduction per- 
centages are slated to rise next Jan. 1. 
Thereafter, there will be a 2 per cent 
rate for employers and employes, and 
a 3 per cent rate for self-employed 
persons. 

On the basic point of expanding the 
program to include “millions” of work- 
ers not now covered, Social Security 


Administration (SSA) and U. S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce are in general agree- 
ment. It has been a long-time SSA 
contention that a more inclusive system 
is needed. Called for by Chamber 
member organizations in a recent 
national referendum (THE SpecrTaTor, 
January, 1953) is a widening of the 
existing program to take in all workers 
and all retired persons. 

Not commented on immediately by 
SSA was the corollary proposal, en- 
dorsed by a 1l6-to-l majority of the 
Chamber membership voting, that bene- 
fits be financed on a year-to-year, pay- 
as-you-go basis. Under this plan, bene- 
fits would be paid out of each year’s 
tax receipts. 


Avalanche of Bills 


Individual Congressmen are showing, 
by an avalanche of bills presented for 
consideration, that they have their own 
ideas concerning adequate social secur- 
ity measures. Many of the proposals 
are duplicates, of course, but the over- 
all variety deserves attention. A sam- 
pling of some of the bills awaiting the 
attention of the House Ways and Means 
Committee shows the following: 

Reps. Homer D. Angell, Oregon Re- 
publican, and Robert T. Secrest, Ohio 
Democrat, want to establish “pay-as- 
you-go federal social security for all.” 
(H. R. 2446, 2447.) 

Rep. T. Millet Hand, New Jersey 
Republican, recommends amendment 
of the Social Security Act to permit 
retired persons to earn $900 per year 
without loss of insurance benefits. 
(H. R. 1258.) 

Rep. Charles J. Kersten, Wisconsin 
Republican, proposes that persons be- 
tween 65 and 70 be allowed to earn up 
to $200 per month without losing bene- 
fits. (H. R. 2280.) 

Rep. George M. Rhodes, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat, would extend old-age 
and survivors’ coverage to farmers and 
broaden coverage for farm laborers. 
(H. R. 2299.) 

Rep. Carl Elliott, Alabama Democrat, 
urges that ministers be permitted to 
elect to get old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance coverage. (H. R. 2249.) 

Rep. Walter H. Judd, Minnesota Re- 
publican, would permit earning of 
$1,200 in wages each year and would 
allow net earnings from self-employ- 
ment to be increased from $900 to 
$1,200 annually without loss of bene- 
fits. (H. R. 2276.) 
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The Path ofa Good Agent ;; 


cial 











Analyzes 
His Clients’ 









Through careful surveys he is able to 
recommend essential coverages in adequate amounts 
He points out that the only sound protection 


is enough protection. 


Agents of The American Insurance Group 

meet the varying needs of their clients with an 
Account Selling Program, a feature of which 

is THE AMERICAN FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN. 
Your American Field Representative will be glad 


to show you this client-tested plan. 


im the s : e | of advertisements high- 
most important and distinguishing 
: i determine a good insurance agent. 
: is based on literature prepared by, 


atio sal Association of ‘Insurance Agents. Newark, New Jersey 








The American Insurance Co. ¢ Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. © The Jersey Fire Underwnites 
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Staff Report 





Life 

Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States voted to 
expand the social security program. They want it to cover all 
working and all retired persons. Some 5 million aged persons— 
now getting relief checks—would be affected. 


Recent Institute of Life survey shows a typical board of directors of 
a life insurance company consists of: three business leaders ; two 
bankers ; two lawyers; four from such fields as education, science, 
publishing, public service; and two or three of the company’s 
own Officials. Board membership ranges from four to thirty-six; 
average: fifteen. 


Consensus of opinion about the new Republican Administration’s 
actvities in the Social Security field: any changes will take place 
slowly and be studied carefully. Social activities of the federa) 
government may be on downgrade if Senator Robert A. Taft can 
muster sufficient support for his proposal to study all welfare 
activities. 


Fracas over position of brokers in NALU not cleared yet. Gerald A. 
Eubank, who took NALU President David Fluegelman to task for 
some of his speeches has had reassuring letters from Fluegelman, 
but now accepts invitation to appear before board of trustees 


next month. 


General Economic Picture 


To increase our industrial capacity by 15 to 20 per cent, the Defense 
Production Administration says we will spend, during the 1950-54 
period, $50 to $60 billion on new facilities. By 1955 our production 
facilities will be twice the 1940 figure. 





Jet transports linking New York and Los Angeles in four hours are 
on the design boards of American aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies—according to Lieutenant General James Doolittle. 


Judging from a survey conducted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, most business men are looking for a pay-as- 
we-go federal budget with spending held to $70 billion or less. 


Despite declines in cargo and stepped-up competition from foreign 
fleets, the privately-owned U. S. flag merchant fleet of dry cargo 
and passenger vessels remained stable during 1952. Annual review 
of the American Merchant Marine—compiled by the National 
Federation of American Shipping—also stressed obsolescence: 
90 per cent of privately-owned vessels must be replaced within 
the next 10 years. 
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Some 53 million individual income tax returns were filed for the 
income year, 1950. The taxable portion—38,186,682—had a tax 
liability of $18,374,922,000. 

The American Management Association states: top executives’ 
salaries—including fringe benefits—increased around 5 per cent 
in the 1951-52 fiscal year as compared with previous year. Bureay 
of Labor Statistics reports: production workers’ salaries—not 
including fringe benefits—in manufacturing industries for cal. 
endar year 1951 were more than 9 per cent above 1950 level. 


When earnings of part-time or seasonal workers are properly evaly. 
ated, income distribution in U. S. is more equal than usually sup. 
posed, according to the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Findings—result of their Studies In Income and Wealth, Vol. Xy 
—suggest that some generally accepted ideas of markets may 
have to be revised. Example: South and North do not show 
yesterday’s sharp differences in income distribution. 





Property 

The Executive Committee of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents holds its next meeting at The Greenbrier at White Sul. 
phur Springs, West Virginia, on March 5-7, 1953. Agents in these 
parts are invited to sit in. 


Business is at a standstill in Indo-China according to president of 
American International Underwriters of Indo-China, B. de Bore 
daewsky. Visiting the New York office, he reports: rice export 
has dropped to about 150,000 tons; rubber export down 40 per 
cent and most other exports have stopped. Only industry working 
is the textiles in the north, spinning American cotton into fabrics 
for local use. Insurancewise: Mr. Borodaewsky states there are 


about 20 marine companies (mostly French) operating in Indo ff 


China. Business is limited to wartime imports. Only new busi- 
ness: Automobile. And low tariff makes it unsatisfactory ; plus, 
repair costs are high and policies contain no franchise clause. 


After more than a year’s study, a special sub-committee of the 


casualty insurance business has come up with a 12-point program 


for highway safety in New York State. It’s the supplement tf 


their report issued a year ago, which opposed compulsory aute 
mobile liability insurance, and argued for a sound highway safety 
program. Behind movement: The Insurance Industry Committe 
on Motor Vehicle Accidents. They feel it’s the most compreher- 


sive effort ever made. Right now the reports are before Governor J 


Dewey, members of the legislature, state departments concerned 
with motor vehicle problems, and municipal officials throughout 
the state. 

There’s very little doing in Hongkong; even docks are empty—sayi 
R. C. Van Name, vice president of American International Fat 
East. Insurance business has leveled off in the Far East; ™ 
further drop anticipated. 


NAIA says members don’t have to worry about National Labor Rel F 


tions Board decision in California that State Farm Mutual agents 
were company employees. Capital stock agents are still regarded 
as independent contractors. 
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The Plus Values of Representing the North America Companies — wo. in series 




















This Marine Service ¢ 
man is pointing out faulty 
strapping that may lead to ~ 
loss. Your policyholders ex- 
pect this kind of loss preven- 
tion service. 














To help you round out 
your Agency service 


North America’s technical and scientific 
facilities enable you to render a complete 
agency service to your customers and prospects. 


Fire Prevention technicians, Industrial 
Safety specialists, and Marine Service men 
are available to help you whenever knotty 
technical questions or safety problems arise. 


Assigned to many Service Offices conven- 
iently located throughout the country, these 
trained technicians help you in getting new 
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Our Technical Repre- 
sentatives are available 
to your clients to help in 
the solution of fire insur- 
ance rate and valuation 
problems. 
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This Industrial Safety 
specialist is testing the 
brake efficiency of a motor 
vehicle for a fleet owner. 


business by making analyses and valuation 
studies of your prospects’ insurance needs. 


The pictures on this page show North 
America’s Safety Specialists at work. The tech- 
nical and scientific assistance available to you 
as a North America Agent is another in a long 
list of ‘‘Plus Values” that come from repre- 
senting the North America Companies. 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Annual Statement 
December 31, 1952 


1952 INCREASES 


[Insurance owned by Policy 
holders increased $17,848,- 
452, to a new high of $252,- 
729,697. 


* 


Resources increased 
$5,004,437, to a new high 
of $65,122,179. 


* 


The amount paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 
1952, was $3,061.578—the 
total payments since the 
Company’s beginning in 
1906 rose to $48,838,457. 


* 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased by 
$3,558,469, and are now 
$52,080,064. 








A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND HOSPITAL 








RESOURCES 
Bonds POU PCREPEOEO TLIC eee eee eee $20,814,440.06 
United States ... 
Canadian ....+- 
Municipal ..... 
Corporate «..sccsesecs 








Preferred Stocks ....+.+ 1,017,110.00 
Common Stocks ....+++. 1,372,122.00 
Mortgage Loans ...sscscccccccccccccccccssess: 36,241 ,361.32 
Loans to Policyholders ....seccecccesceceseess 2,763,957.85 
Cash and Deposits in Banks ...ceeeeeeeseeeess , 829,385.03 
Real Estate a n-atic’ eileen maceki kine ‘ 709,109.81 
Home Office Building .....+... $247,250.00 
Investment Property .....++++-- 450,809.10 
Sold on Land Contract ......-. 11,050.71 
$709,109.81 
Premiums in Course of Collection and 
Miscellaneous Items ......2..esecceecceceees 1,068,582.90 
Accrued Interest ....cccccccccccccccccccccseces 288,249.61 
Premium Notes ..-...+0+ éubeseeseee cecceeee eeee 17,860.34 
Total Resources .....esssee08 éeeeees $65,122,178.86 
LIABILITIES 
Ralls TGRIWGS ccdcsecndcacss 00+ <.eccesceses $ 52,080,063.97 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders ......... 3,042,099.24 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .......-- 1,437,825.08 
Dividends to Policyholders for 1953 ....seseeees 710,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion ... ....esees eeane 171,041.25 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1953 ....sseeesess 242,800.00 
Security Valuation Reserve ......ssecessessees ° 479,064.20 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .......eeeee 666860600 117.561.71 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ...cccecsccesseess None 
ED Bc aecccscvadesesces $58,280,455.45 
Excess Protection to Policyholders 
Ge DEE ccucecceccecences $1,000,000.00 
DME cceiberhesenedetenes sen 2,750,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve ..... 1,269,394.36 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve ... 1,822,329.05 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders ........ : 6,841,723.41 
Total Liabilities and Surplus ....... $ 65,122,178.86 


THE QH10 STATE LIFE 


MEMEANHCE a wee 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Claris Adams, Pres. F. L. Barnes, Ist Vice Pres. and Dir. of Agencies 
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INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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SELLING CROP HAIL PROTECT 





To the vast majority of farmers it has become a necessity and a God-send. 


By George F. Rutledge 


Assistant Secretary, Farmers Mutual Hail Company of lowa 


NTIL about sixty years ago insur- 

ance against damage by hailstorm 
to growing crops was unknown to 
farmers of the Middle West and to the 
insurance business. Crop hail insur- 
ance is still unknown to many non- 
farm residents and is certainly a mys- 
tery to most. But to the vast majority 
of farmers it has become a necessity 
and a God-send. 

That hail does damage growing crops 
has long been a foregone conclusion. 
Statistics indicate that in the state of 
lowa, the home state of one of the coun- 
try’s first hail insurance writing com- 
panies, hail has caused over $1,000,- 
000 damage in a single season in a 
single county. Hail has caused over 
$300,000 crop damage in a single sea- 
son in a single township. Crop hail 
losses averaging more than $4,000,000 
per year are not uncommon in many of 
the Middle Western states. Single 
storms causing over $600,000 hail dam- 
age to crops are frequent. 

Records of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of Weather 
Bureaus indicate such catastrophes as 
hailstorms occurring over a period of 
ten days, damaging the crops of one of 


| every ten farmers in the state of Iowa. 





Little wonder, then, that crop hail in- 


surance has become one of today’s big 
businesses. 

The company writing insurance 
against the hazard of hailstorm damage 
to growing crops has perhaps three im- 
portant points to consider: production, 
loss adjustment and collection. 

Most general insurance agencies op- 
erating in the Middle West now include 
crop hail insurance among the lines 
offered the insuring public. While 
many of them depend largely upon 
“walk-in” business, the trend seems to 
be leaning toward a plan where an 
agency representative, perhaps one of 
the partners, calls on the farmers in 
his vicinity every Spring. 


Years Ago 


In years gone by, a farmer, or a 
county agent, or the secretary of the 
county mutual fire insurance company, 
or the newspaperman or a representa- 
tive of the local bank sold the hail in- 
surance in that vicinity. Field men or 
special agents for the insurance com- 
pany traveled the area and appointed 
the agents. They worked with each one 
for perhaps a day and then he was on 
his own. An enthusiastic, live-wire pro- 
ducer could earn enough in commis- 
sions to nearly carry him the whole 


He didn’t have to know anything 
He simply had 


year. 
about hail insurance. 
to be a salesman. 

The potential business and the re- 
sulting commissions are still there. 
Competition between companies and 
between agents and agencies has sharp- 
ly increased, however. The field man 
or the special agent has learned that, 
to sell crop hail insurance, his agent 
must know something about it. More 
farmers are college graduates or are 
better educated than the average farm- 
er used to be. Representatives of an 
agency are insurance minded, can learn 
the idiosyncrasies of a crop hail policy 
quicker, and better. The company is 
finding the selling end of its production 
problem a little simpler. 

The company must carefully deter- 
mine where it wants to produce its 
business. Spread, whether applying to 
townships, county, state or larger area 
is of utmost importance. “Don’t put 
all your eggs in one basket” is certainly 
an adage well adapted for hail insur- 
ance company use. The theory behind 
spread is the theory that it can’t hail 
every place in the same season . . . or, 
at least, it hasn’t so far. Actually, 
crop hail insurance seems to be either 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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HERE’s hardly a soul about in this 

frantic 1953-world that would look 
surprised—or even shocked—if he were 
told that three hundred years ago his 
forefathers didn’t have the use of elec- 
tricity—or automobiles, or any of the 
hundred-and-one things that we take 
for granted today. He knows that we 
have made tremendous technological 
strides within the past century. 

But we feel that this same gentleman 
would be highly amazed to learn that 
life insurance—something that is an al- 
most universal possession of New York 
City families today, and is not within 
the confines of technology—was prac- 
tically non-existant in 1653. 

Three centuries ago, some of the 
early colonists in this area may have 
had life insurance, but if they did, the 
“policies” would have been hand- 
written, private arrangements. There 
were no life insurance companies in 
England, Holland, the American colo- 
nies or any place in the world. 

In fact, the good burghers of New 
York had little life insurance protec- 
tion for the first century and a half of 
the community’s existence. After the 
start of life insurance companies in 
England in 1699, there was an increase 
in ownership of policies in this country, 
purchased in the coffee-houses and ale- 
houses from representatives of the 
English companies. 

It was not until around the turn into 
the 19th century that commercial life 
insurance got started in America. A 
company to insure only Presbyeterian 
ministers was formed in 1759, and a 
fire insurance company formed in 1794 
issued a few life insurance policies at 
the outset; but the first commercial 
company formed solely to insure lives 
was started in Philadelphia in 1812. 

One of the earliest ventures in life 
insurance was undertaken in New York, 
when the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company was formed in 
1830. This company wrote a few hun- 
dred policies annually for some years, 
but later discontinued its life insur- 
ance business and devoted its entire 
time to banking—now doing business 
as The Bank of New York. 

The intensive development of pres- 
ent-day life insurance really began with 
the launching of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York in 1842. 
Within a few years life insurance com- 
panies were springing up in many Cities. 
By 1850, five New York City companies 
were in business and 48 were operat- 


ing in the country as a whole. 
Today, there are 20 life insurance 
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companies with head offices in New 
York City and 47 additional companies 
are licensed to do business in the state. 
There are more than 700 in the coun- 
try as a whole. Currently, the 20 com- 
panies domiciled in New York City 
have well over $90,000,000,000 of life 
insurance in force; they account for 
over $25,000,000,000 of assets; they 
pay out over $2,000,000,000 annually 
to American families. There are now 
six companies in New York City which 
have more than $1,000,000,000 each of 
life insurance in force. Four New York 
City life insurance companies are more 
than 100 years old: Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, New 
York Life Insurance Company, Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company and 
United States Life Insurance Company. 

There are no precise figures avail- 
able on the ownership of life insur- 


ears of Growth 


ance or the flow of life insurance bene 
fits in New York City, as the statistics 
for the business are reported only on 
national and state bases. But taking 
the figures for New York State as a 
basis, it has been roughly estimated 
that some $25,000,000,000 of life insur. 
ance is owned by the residents of New 
York City and suburbs and that nearly 
$350,000,000 is paid annually to them 
in benefits. 

There is another way in which New 
Yorkers benefit from life insurance, 
like people throughout the country— 
in the use of accumulated life policy. 
holder funds for the financing of the 
needs of the economy. In this connec. 
tion, there are likewise no precise fig- 
ures available, but it has been roughly 
estimated that somewhere around $5 
billion of life insurance funds is 
invested in New York City and sub 
urbs. 

These billions are at work aiding all 
New Yorkers, as well as the policy- 
holders themselves, of course. While 
they earn income to help defray the 
cost of life insurance, they are at work 
locally in what is very nearly a cross 
section of the area’s economy. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars, 
probably well over $1,000,000,000, are 
being used to help meet the mortgage 
financing needs of thousands of home 
owners, apartment owners and busi- 
ness property owners. There is more 
than $200,000,000 of life insurance 
funds invested in rental housing proj- 
ects in this area. 

The life insurance investment in cor- 
porate securities—financing for busi- 
ness and industry in the Metropolitan 
area, runs into the billions. Also &- 
nanced by the policyholder dollars are 
numerous public utilities, railroads and 
other elements in the local social-eco 
nomic structure. 

About 50,000 persons are employed 
in the life insurance business in the 
New York area. There are more than 
400 branch offices and agencies doing 
business in the city of New York, rep 
resenting companies situated all over 
the country as well as those with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Some measure of the extent to which 
New Yorkers are turning to life insur 
ance as a base for their family financial 
security planning is to be found in the 
purchases of new ordinary life insur 
ance. This type of protection alone, no 
including group or industrial insurance, 
accounts for nearly $1,500,000,000 of 
new policies bought annually in the 
New York City area today. 
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Most manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers have 
stocks of merchandise that change in value from month 
to month. For smart agents this fact can be a real 
money maker. 


Take for instance Joe Scratch-the-Head up there. In Jan- 
uary his stock is worth $20,000, in March it’s $30,000, in 
July it’s $22,000 and in November it’s $35,000. His various 
insurance men haven’t been too smart so he’s done these 
four things with his insurance on stock over the years. 
(1) Carried $35,000. Joe is real bright and he soon 
realized he was paying for insurance he didn’t 
need most of the time. 
(2) Carried $20,000. He had a loss that November 
and that lesson wasn’t hay. 
(3) Carried $25,000. This, he knew, was wrong on 
both counts. 
(4) Changed the amount ten times a year. The 
nuisance and the short-rate charges gave him 
ulcers, 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 


You know what to do about it. Write the man a report- 
ing form. But are you doing it? ... Many agents are 
going to town with this idea. It’s money in the bank 
because these insureds pay off in a big way. 


Recently we sent our agents a new Agency Sales Bulletin 
on General Cover and Reporting Forms. It gives a lot of 





SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES, Department 34K, New Haven, Connecticut 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your Agency Sales Bulletin and 
folder on Reporting Forms, 


Name 





low-down on these forms, and our agents get what other 
information they need from their Security-Connecticut field- 
men. But actually these types of insurance aren’t complex. 
You write it yourself if all locations are in your state. 
Many sales (except in New York) are single-location re- 
porting forms—as simple to write as specific insurance. 
When our agents get into interstate problems there’s the 
help of our General Cover Department. 


The Agency Sales Bulletin suggests how to sell these forms, 
gives ideas on what to say in selling them. It includes a 
letter that can be used prior to calls on prospects. It offers 
an attractive three-color folder titled “If the Value of Your 
Stock Changes from Month to Month .. .”. 


And in addition there’s an Agent’s Record form that helps 
them serve their clients better. 


Perhaps you’d like to see this current edition of our Agency 
Sales Bulletin and a sample of the folder. We'll be glad to 
mail them to you —no cost or obligation. Simply complete 


SHOURITY FREQ CONNECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW HAVEN 


HOME OFFICES: NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Pacific Departments © 248 Battery Street @ San Francisco 6, California 
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Direct 
Presiuas 
Written 
12,773,369 
2,892,800 
6,746,332 
79 





5,680,280 
20,053,254 
17, :020, 931 
Tdaho.......... 2;526,851 

114,155, nt 

39; i271 
29,249, 885 
16, 1442, 396 
12,574,130 

461 





3,637,260 
14,284,616 











* Includes Non-Cancellable A. & H. 
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Direct 
Losses 
Paid 
7,644,277 60 
1,374,167 48 
3,007,277 45 


1,120,771 44 
75,357,315 66 
668 , 00 57 
17,077,841 58 
, 952,609 61 
5,492 ,969 44 
649,32 49 
3,716,504 69 
11,197,438 62 


40,524,784 75 
75,868,963 72 
5,959,808 41 
5,417,900 56 
9,115,818 41 
1,627,587 45 
8,524,919 60 


1953 
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Direct 








Presiuas 

State Written 
Nevada......... 1,188,861 
New Haapshire.. 8,429,164 
New Jersey 35,185,811 
New Mexico 2,557,496 
New York 182,852,079 
N. Carolina 14,892,686 
N. Dakota 5,337,657 
GIO. cccccccccs 100,719,449 
Oklahoma....... 16,508,846 
Oregon......... 8,594,684 
Pennsylvania... 112,775,311 
Rhode Island... 7,104,638 
S. Carolina.... 11,749,373 
S. Dakota 4,271,325 
Tennessee ee 20,032,229 
Texas.......... 61,611,670 
BR. cccccccece 2,910,133 
Vermont........ 1,530,785 
Virginia....... 16,875,925 
Washington..... 11,060,875 

West Virginia a3 +389, 975 
Wisconsin...... 8028 
Wyoming........ 7° oe 992 

Total....... 


at 


8 74\ | \fee 
’ 
yy 2 
84 78 © = 
ev 72 78 
ry ry | ral 
78 | 77 \) eT : 7 
73 78 pore \ 7 
78 8! 
| 77 72 69 Dew. 62 
= Li ne 
66 79 3 ™ tae 1 | EAST 80 
\\ 
75\\\ 75 Under 70 (—) 
7/9 80 70-80 (Ir 
80-85 ESS 
ea 72 Over 85 
amo 
EL U.S. Aqqreqate Ratio 76 
Direct Direct Direct Direct 
Presiuas Losses Premiuas Losses 
Written Paid Ratio State Written Paid Ratio 
6,100,271 4,579,613 75 Nevada......... 615,858 481,038 78 
1,779,120 1 515,392 85 New Haspshire.. 2,707,992 2,187,019 81 
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a Map: 


Group Loss Ratios 


HE map to the left shows the log 

ratios by states for group acc. 
dent and health lines for the 48 states 
and the nation as a whole for the year 
1951. It can be noted that, with the 
exception of Michigan, none of the 
heavily populated or heavily industrial. 
ized states showed high loss ratios, |, 
fact. New York with the largest popu. 
lation of any state came up with the 
lowest loss ratio and, since this state 
also accounts for the largest volume of 
premiums of any state, this probably 
accounts for keeping down the national 
ratio to 76 per cent. 
















q Table: 





Group Premiums, Losses 


HE table at left shows the break. 

down, by states, of group accident 
and health premiums and losses during 
1951. New York accounted for the 
greatest premium volume with over $1¥ 
million, followed by California, with 
nearly $89 million, Illinois, Pennsyl. 
vania, Ohio, and Michigan, each o! 
which had over $60 million. 


















od Map: 


A & H Loss Ratios 


HIS map shows the individual «- 

cident and health loss experience 
by states for 1951. It can be seen that 
Michigan fared badly in these lines « 
it did in the group lines shown abov. 
Seventeen states managed to sho 
losses of less than 50 per cent, and th § 
map clearly shows that experience it 
the west was far better than in the eas 


























4 Table: 


A & H Premiums, Losses 


HE table at the left shows the prt 
mium writings and losses of @ 
individual accident and health lint 
(accident, health, and non-can) » 
states for 1951. In individual lines, 
states managed to show more than $10 
million in premium volume: Ne 
York, $183; Illinois, $114; Penns! 
vania, $113; Michigan, $105; and (hi 
$101. 
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2 of many things 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS - ARMORED CAR & MESSENGER 
BICYCLES - BOATS & OUTBOARD MOTORS - BRIDGES & TUNNELS 
CAMERAS - CONCESSIONS - COIN & STAMP COLLECTIONS 
COLD STORAGE LOCKERS + CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
DEFERRED PAYMENT MERCHANDISE - EXHIBITIONS - FINE ARTS 
DYERS & CLEANERS BAILEES’ CUSTOMERS ~- FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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> shor JEWELERS BLOCK - JEWELRY ~: LODGE PARAPHERNALIA 
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ne LIVESTOCK - MORTICIANS - MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 
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FURRIERS CUSTOMERS - FURS + GARMENT CONTRACTORS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS - NEON SIGNS - PERSONAL EFFECTS 
OIL DRILLING EQUIPMENT - PARCEL POST - PATTERNS 
PERSONAL PROPERTY + RADIO TOWERS - REGISTERED MAIL 
RADIUM - SALESMEN’S SAMPLES - SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
SILVERWARE ‘ SURGICAL & DENTAL INSTRUMENTS 
TOURISTS BAGGAGE - TRIP SHIPMENTS - WEDDING PRESENTS 


The Travelers INSURANCE COMPANIES - HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Safety on the Line 


AFETY on U. S. railroads is re- 
ported to have reached an all-time 
high in 1952. 

Final statistics for the year, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads says, 
show the number of fatal accidents to 
passengers, employes, and others fell 
about 10 per cent below the 1951 total. 
Recorded in the 12-month period was 
only one passenger fatality for each 2.4 
bill'un miles traveled. 

Figures compiled by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, confined to employe injuries, 
also indicate that 1952 was a safe year 
for the railroads, though combined mis- 
haps to workers in all major lines of 
employment varied little from 1951. In 
each year the number of disabling work 
injuries was more than 2 million. 

Included in the 1952 estimate from 
BLS are about 15,000 deaths and 84,000 
injuries producing some form of perma- 
nent disability. This latter group takes 
in some 1500 cases wherein the dis- 
ability was serious enough to mean com- 
plete incapacitation, so far as gainful 
employment is concerned. 

Though more than 1,900,000 injuries 
last year are considered to have caused 
no permanent impairment to workers, 
they contributed to the loss to the econ- 
omy of approximately 41 million man- 
days. When the future effects of the 
worker deaths and permanent disabili- 
ties are counted in, the total economic 
time loss reaches about 206 million 
man-days. BLS figures this loss as 
equivalent to that of a year’s full em- 
ployment of some 687,000 workers. 

Greatest drop in injury volume in a 
single industry last year took place in 
manufacturing. From a total of about 
510,000 disabling mishaps in 1951, 
there was a reduction to 450,000 in 
1952. Little change in total manufac- 
turing employment was noted in connec- 
tion with these figures. 

Fatalities in mining were appreciably 
lower. Bureau of Mines says coal mine 
accidents claim 546 lives last year, or 
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39 fewer than in the previous record 
year, 1949. The injury volume in metal 
mining also was down, but there was 
an increased number of injuries in 
crude petroleum production, primarily 
in well-drilling operations. 


Insurance Holdings 


T the end of fiscal 1952, according 

to the Treasury Department, in- 

surance companies were holding $15.7 
billion in federal securities. 

This amount, though representing a 
decrease from the $17.1 billion reported 
on June 30, 1951, was about 12 per cent 
of the total held by private non-bank 
investors, who could show holdings of 
$130.8 billion. Treasury noted that the 
decrease in insurance firm investments 
in U. S. securities was just half as 
large as the reduction in the preceding 
year. 

Analyzing the apparent decline in 
popularity of these securities among in- 
surance companies, Treasury stated that 
the swing toward greater investment in 
mortgages and corporate securities be- 
gan after World War II and still con- 
tinues. Helping the trend along has 
been the need of commercial and in- 
dustrial corporations for capital in 
quantity during the current rearma- 
ment period. 


On Binders Issued 


NTERIM war risk binders sold and 
issued in conformity with the marine 
insurance program directed by Mari- 
time Administration totaled 1436 at the 
end of January. 

By category, the following binders 
had been issued: 496 war risk hull, 494 
war risk protection and indemnity, and 
446 second seamen’s insurance. Cover- 
age is scheduled for immediate use in 
wartime, when automatic termination 
clauses in commercial policies would 
apply. 


American War Risk Agency, a 


‘em ashington 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


marine insurance company syndicate 
named by Maritime Administration to 
function as underwriting agent, is sell- 
ing the binders. This agency earns a 
per-binder fee of $18 to defray the cost 
of processing operations, issuing the 
binder, and making periodic reports. 

Maritime Administration would be 
required to fix premium rates in war- 
time, while the underwriters would ad- 
vise binder holders of premium due 
dates and would collect and deposit the 
premiums. Performance of these ser- 
vices would call for payment of $13.50 
per binder to the underwriters. 

Federal officials anticipate that the 
program can sustain itself financially, 
at least in peacetime. It is estimated 
at Maritime Administration that ap- 
proximately 3000 interim binders can 
be sold, divided about evenly among 
the three categories. 


Special Audit 


NE of the agencies on which See- 

retary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson has ordered a special audit, 
covering operations through Jan. 31, 
is the Federal Crop Insurance Corpors- 
tion. The Cabinet officer did not single 
out any particular agency in his depart- 
ment for special attention, however, 
saying: 

“My purpose is to assure that finan- 
cial statements of the corporations and 
lending agencies as of Jan. 31 ac 
curately reflect their assets and lis 
bilities. I am taking this action be 
cause I consider it only prudent 
administration to have this financial 
accounting at the beginning of my term 
of office.” 

At the same time, Mr. Benson issued 
a memorandum directing employes t 
give General Accounting Office repre 
sentatives full access to all records in 
the Department, except those specif 
cally prohibited by law or executive 
order. GAO is assisting in the planning 
and development of the audit progra® 
and will review the adequacy of methods 
used by Department auditors. 
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Insured to AILL 


by 
Robert H. 


Oppenheimer 


Photos by Standard Oil Co., N. J. 


The following article was written by 
a man who evidently believes that se- 
vere problems require severe remedies. 
While we agree, as we think all serious 
people must, that the automobile has 
created a tremendous accident prob- 
lem in the United States, we do not 
think that Mr. Oppenheimer’s solutions 
are the answer to the problem. How- 
ever, the severe (we almost said revo- 
lutionary) proposals made by the au- 
thor shocked us by their very severity 
into thinking about how bad the prob- 
lem really was, and they also reveal 
that the author has devoted a great 
deal of thought to the problem. 

All in all, we found this a stimulat- 
ing article, and will welcome any 
thoughts that our readers have on the 
subject.—Editor. 


~~~ 


H' MANITY is scourged with dread 
diseases: polio, tuberculosis, heart 
disease, and cancer strike fear into the 
hearts of every one of us. But the casu- 
alties caused by automobiles run over 
1,000,000 people a year and the nun. 
ber of dead hovers close to 35,000 on 
the average. 

We have a new dread disease: it is 
only as old as the automobile. 

So that we may not misunderstand 
it as we discuss the disease we are try- 
ing to wipe out, I shall call it “auto. 
itis.” We must add this name to the 
long list of preventable man-killers 
which we are spending millions of 
dollars each year to combat. 

A number of specific conditions com- 
bine to result in “autoitis.” Most of 
these conditions are familiar to those 
of us who are concerned with this prob- 
lem. Since we are trying here to arrive 








ns of 


; Com: 
ost of 
those 
. prob 
arrive 


at a solution to the problem it is nec- 
essary that the conditions bringing it 
about be subjected to analysis. 
America has increased the number 
of its automobiles tremendously in the 
past 10 years. Practically every family 
possesses at least one car and many 
families have a second or third car. It 
appears that a condition is developing 
where the automobile will force hu- 
man beings out of the country for lack 
of space. They certainly are forcing 
human beings off the highways and by- 
ways which have already been built 
and which we now have at our disposal. 
Our cars have gone from the pro- 
verbial “one horse shay” to a multi- 
horsepowered jet robot whose lethal 
failing is that the human beings 
charged with the responsibility of driv- 
ing them have neither the incentive nor 
the skill properly to control them. 
Automobiles as they are wrecked can 
be replaced and are being replaced 
even faster than they disappear. Human 
beings, however, cannot be replaced. 


The Law Fails 


Law enforcement has completely 
failed to keep step with the tremendous 
growth in our traffic problem. No com- 
munity has at present at its disposal 
either enough modern equipment or the 
number of law enforcement officers re- 
quired to do the job. 


Actually the number of the police 
and safety officers available today is 
percentage-wise far fewer than those 
available 25 years ago to control the 
“one horse shay”. Only a few major 
highways are capable of carrying our 
modern transportation vehicles. Old 
highways of a most dangerous charac- 
ter are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this country. Antiquated safety 
laws and improper driving tests all con- 
tribute to accident frequency. Most of 
these conditions could be corrected 
but they require a tremendous expen- 
ditare and. most important, they re- 
quire a number of years adequately to 
complete. 


In the meantime. however, people 
continue to be hurt and killed. It is 
all very well to point out the deficien- 
cies of government, but a more funda- 
mental approach taken by the in- 
surance industry could bring about 
immediate relief. The principal cause 
of automobile accidents today is the 
type of automobile insurance now be- 
ing sold in this country. 


A statement of this kind so positively 
made is certainly a severe indictment 
of our insurance industry if proved. I 

a try to point out to you why I 
think that this statement is true and 
how I think our program of automobile 
Msurance should be changed in order 


. .. neither the incentive nor the skill. . . 


to provide the proper elimate which 
will do much to reduce accidents. 


Policies Protect Drivers 


Present automobile liability and 
property damage insurance policies are 
designed to protect the driver and, if 
you please. his right to drive care- 
lessly. For a small premium they per- 
mit him to transfer practically all fi- 
nancial responsibility to a professional 
insuror for his acts. No longer must he 
fear in any financial way the results of 
careless driving. The most he could 
suffer in a loss would be the small col- 
lision deductible that he may be forced 
to carry. With respect to third party 
liability he has full protection. As a 
result of this complete coverage auto- 


mobile accidents have risen so rapidly 
that the professional insurance carrier 
saddled with the financial responsibil- 
ity of so many individual drivers now 
cries out for relief. Its position is in- 
tolerable. 

While we in our professional capac- 
ity, as insurance agents and underwrit- 
ers. may be interested in loss ratios, 
we must never forget that losses in 
dollars are losses in blood and agony 
of the people being maimed and killed. 
Higher premiums are not the answer 
to this kind of problem. We believe 
that our business sis a public service 
business and in most instances insur- 
ance coverage promotes the public wel- 
fare. But in the instance of automobile 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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On that day, by Act of the Missouri Legislature, 
there was incorporated in St. Louis, gateway and 
capital of the then Western Wilderness, a new prop- 
erty insurance company, now named the American 
Central Insurance Company, with the purpose of 
providing protection to that young community in 
its economic struggle to predestined greatness. 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


verdict 
| 


COMPANY REFUSES 
TO DEFEND ASSAULT CASE 


66°F WASN'T a balmy summer’s eve- 
ning, in fact, it was a snowy win- 
ter’s night, but a goodly crowd was 
there. They didn’t fill Joe’s barroom 
on the corner of the square. They were 
in the insured’s cafe in Providence, 
R. I. There wasn’t any face on the 
barroom floor either—at least, not when 
the general liability policy was written. 
But afterwards, on this unbalmy win- 
ter’s evening a customer named Mallett 
caused a disturbance in the insured’s 
cafe. He was forcibly ejected while 
using foul, vulgar and profane language 
and threatening to kill the insured. In 
the course of these indoor athletics 
he was hit on the head wtih a stick 
wielded by the insured. Mallett took 
a dim view of being struck with a stick 
and brought an action for assault and 
battery. The writ charged the insured 
with trespass vi et armis and the decla- 
ration filed therein alleged that he per- 
sonally assaulted and beat Mallett. 
The insured retained counsel to de- 
fend him, and later remembered his 
liability policy. He notified the Com- 
pany of the occurrence — whereupon 
they investigated. The Company’s repre- 
sentative refused to defend the action 
because in the declaration the assault 
was alleged to have been committed 
upon Mallett by the insured himself 
and, therefore, it was expressly ex- 
cluded under Condition 4 of the policy. 
The policy was in the standard form, 








~. “> Pd 
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and the hazard described was the op- 
eration by the insured of a restaurant 
without a dance floor or orchestra. Con- 
dition 4 provided that “Assault and 
battery shall be deemed an accident 
unless committed by or at the direc- 


tion of the insured.” 

The insured eventually settled with 
Mallett and sued the Company for the 
amount of the settlement plus counsel 
fees. The trial court found in favor 
of the insured. However, the Appellate 
Court reversed saying: 


The above-quoted provisions of the 
policy leave no room for doubt that the 
insurer intended to grant coverage for any 
bodily injury to a third party on the in- 
sured’s premises which was caused by ac- 
cident, including under that term assault 
and battery, provided that it was not com- 
mitted by the insured or at his direction. 
The record of the action for assault and 
battery in the district court discloses that 
Mallett’s claim for damages against the 
insured was based solely upon the alle- 
gation of assault and battery by the in- 
sured personally. In the circumstances the 
insured was justified in declining to take 
upon itself the defense of such action or 
to pay any damages in settlement of the 
claim made therein. 


Law Clear 


The law is well settled that in such 
circumstances the obligation of the insurer 
is to be determined by the allegations in 
the declaration or complaint filed against 
the insured. Facts made known before the 
action is tried or during the process of 
litigation do not alter this rule. If the 
declaration does not allege a_ liability 
within the coverage of the policy the in- 
surance company is not required to de- 
fend. © * * 

In the instant case the insured was 
sued for an assault and battery which 
the injured party alleged was committed 
by the insured personally. Whether or 
not the insured could avoid liability 
therefore on the ground of self-defense 
was of no concern to the insurer. That 
was a matter to be established by the 
insured himself. Whatever the event of 
such a defense the insurer would not be 
liable, since the allegation in the decla- 
ration that the insured had personally 
committed the alleged assault and bat- 
tery placed the claim of the injured party 
clearly outside the coverage of the policy. 


(Thomas v. American Universal Ins. 
Co., Rhode Island Supreme Court, De- 
cember 17, 1952.) 


INSTRUCT BEGINNER 
AT YOUR OWN RISK 


ET us assume that you, an experi- 
enced automobile driver, undertake 
to instruct a beginner, in his car, of 
course. During the lessons there is an 
accident and you are hurt. Can you 
recover from the carrier of the auto- 
mobile? A New York court recently de- 
cided you could not. The gist ‘of the 
reasoning is this: 


We think that a plaintiff who has been 
licensed by the State of New York to 
operate a motor vehicle and who volun- 
tarily accompanies a defendant, who has 


just received a learner’s permit, in de- 
fendant’s car for the purpose of teaching 
the defendant to drive, assumes the risk 
of the defendant’s inexperience and may 
not recover: damages for personal injuries 
caused by the lack of skill or inexperi- 
ence of the defendant and that it was 
error for the court to fail so to charge. 
(Cunningham v. Erie R. R. Co., 137 
A. D. 506; Eisenhut v. Eisenhut, 212 Wis- 
consin 467; Thomas v. Steppert, 200 
Wisconsin 388.) While we find no case 
exactly in point in the appellate courts of 
this state, we think the principle of law 
laid down in Murphy v. Steeplechase C., 
250 N. Y. 479; Ingersoll v. Onondaga 
Hockey Club, Inc., 245 A. D. 137; Lutz- 
ker v. Board of Education, 262 A. D. 881, 
aff'd 287 N. Y. 822, requires use to hold 
that assumption of risk is a defense in 
the present case and should have been 
submitted to the jury. Under certain state 
of facts, it is sometimes difficult to draw 





the line between contributory negligence 
and assumption of risk, yet there is a 
legal distinction (McEvoy v. City of New 
York, 266 A. D. 445, 447, 448, aff'd with- 
out opinion, 292 N. Y. 654.) In this case 
we think the two should have been charged 
separately and the jury instructed that if 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence or if the accident was caused by 
the lack of skill or inexperience of the 
defendant driver, then there could be 
no recovery by either plaintiff for the 
reason that plaintiff, Florence LeFleur, 
had assumed the risk of the inexperience 
and lack of skill of the defendant driver. 
(LeFleur v. Vergilia, N. Y. Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, Fourth Dept., Novem- 
ber 20, 1952.) 
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From yachts to canoes, from outboards to outriggers, we take you on a tour of the annual motor boat show 
held at Grand Central Palace—not forgetting that here too insurance plays its part. 


by 
Francis J. Malley 


Managing Editor 
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d to Boating Pleasure 


VERY year the National Motor 

Boat show packs great crowds into 
New York City’s Grand Central Palace 
to see the latest display of engines, 
boats and accessories. This year’s show, 
the 43rd Annual, packed them in as 
never before. 

From the huge yachts and the mighty 
twin diesels that dominate the great 
main floor of the Palace, the stream 
of visitors passed on up to the dinghies 
and kayaks and outboard motors on the 
other floors from opening to closing 
time for a solid week. 

It was there, on the upper floors, ap- 
propriately nestled among the smaller 
craft and accessories that we discov- 
ered the insurance exhibits at the show. 

There were four insurance organiza- 
tions among the exhibitors gathered for 
the show this year: The Automobile 
Insurance Company and the Standard 
Fire Insurance Company, both affiliated 
with the Aetna Life Group, Hartford, 
were the only carriers represented at 
the show; the other insurance exhibi- 
tors were New York insurance brokers 
specializing in yacht insurance: C. A. 
Hansen, Inc.; Parsons & Company; 
and D. W. Sylvester Co. 

Many of the general exhibits of the 
show dealt with safety equipment and 


fire prevention equipment for boats 
that is of general interest to insurance 
people. 

The Aetna Life booth featured an- 
animated seascape running full length 
along the back. There were comforta- 
ble chairs around the inside of the 
booth, and company representatives 
distributed literature about 
safety and yacht insurance at a 
counter. 

This exhibit was a full-color pano- 
ramic display (see cut) portraying ma- 
jor points of interest along the pic- 
turesque waterfront at Essex. Conn. 
It was 20 feet in length and repro- 
duced in faithful detail such land- 
marks as the Essex Yacht Club, the 
Dauntless Club and the old steamboat 
dock. Scale models of several types of 
boats were moored in the foreground. 

By means of controlled lighting, the 
effect of daylight and darkness along 
the waterfront was simulated. As “dark- 
ness” approached, lights came on in 
the windows of the buildings and in 
the cabins of boats. 

Don M. Perry, manager of the ocean 
marine department for the Aetna Life 
companies, who was in charge of the 
booth, explained that his companies 
made an annual feature of the display 


boating 


to help educate the public in boat safety 
and in what sort of accidents can be 
covered by insurance. 

“Many people don’t understand 
yacht insurance,” Mr. Perry pointed 
out, “and we are at the show to antici- 
pate their questions and talk to them 
about the advantages of yacht insur- 
ance.” 

“You would be surprised,” he con- 
tinued, “how many people do not real- 
ize the importance of liability coverage 
to a boat-owner, and how many people 
never even realized that they could get 
liability coverage for their boating ac- 
tivities.” 

At the Hansen booth there was a 
display of damage wrought on boats 
through improper maintenance. A rep- 
resentative pointed out that most of 
the damaged equipment shown would 
not have been covered by insurance, 
but that the exhibit was designed to 
show boat-owners how to take better 
care of their equipment. 

Parsons & Co. had a display of dice 
on the counter of the booth under the 
slogan “99 times out of 100-—gambling 
doesn’t pay—Insure!” The rattling dice 
on the counter attracted people to the 
counter where they were given pam- 
phlets on yacht safety and insurance. 
People who stopped to inquire were 
presented with a key-chain with a 
souvenir die bearing the name of the 
brokerage firm. 

The Sylvester exhibit features a 
display of baby pictures with appro- 
priate slogans about the advantages 
and disadvantages of having insurance 
on a boat. 

At a conference on yacht safety, 

(Continued on page 69) 


Landmarks shown in this full-color panoramic display of 
the waterfront at Essex, Conn., are the old steamboat dock 
(right), the Essex Yacht Club (center), and the Dauntless 
Club (left). The 20-foot display was featured by the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. and the Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
at the 1953 National Motor Boat Show in New York City. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 
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HOW BiG IS BG? 


—. has been some discussion re- 
cently in the press regarding the 
bigness of corporations. This is of vital 
importance to investors in all walks of 
life. There have been times when the 
Federal government has adopted what 
was almost a punitive method towards 
corporations in general, and a good deal 
of this activity revolved around the 
claim that the corporations were too big. 
Actually bigness, as such, has nothing 
to do with the intrinsic value of a com- 
pany to the overall American economy. 

It is true that a corporation can be- 
come too big, but the mere fact that 
it has several billion dollars in assets 
doesn’t necessarily mean that that big- 
ness is of danger to the economy. We 














'B should differentiate between bigness, as 


such, and the competitive position of a 
company within an industry. 

A good example is the case of Gen- 
eral Motors. There is no doubt that 
General Motors can be classified as a 
big corporation, but even though it man- 
ages to account for about 44 per cent of 
the total automobiles and trucks sold, 
it is far from the position of stifling 
competition within the automotive in- 
dustry. The saving grace of General 
Motors is that its activities actually 
stimulate competition and the company 
itself has a top policy of stimulating 
competition among its various units. So 
long as this type of competition within 
1 industry is obvious, and the public 
benefits therefrom, there is no danger in 
% called bigness. 

Another good example of recent years 
isthe network of natural gas pipe lines 


spreading throughout the country. These 
undertakings could not have been as- 
sumed by an individual, or even a group 
of individuals of moderate means, as 
the cost of carrying natural gas from 
the Texas Panhandle to the northern 
reaches of the country, with all the 
equipment involved, can only be handled 
by organizations of vast resources. There 
is, however, no possibility of the bigness 
of natural gas transmission companies 
becoming a threat to the freedom loving 
spirit of the American public. True, 
in this case the transmission lines are 
under the control of the Federal Power 
Commission through the regulation of 
rates and of expansion plans, but even 
if this were not so the demand for nat- 
ural gas is such that competition would 
in the long run prevent any real monop- 
oly from developing. Even if big busi- 
ness served the public well, there would 
be legitimate objection to it if there 
were evidence that it would, or could, 
stifle small business. Fortunately, there 
is no evidence that this is the case either 
in theory or fact. On the contrary, avail- 
able evidence shows that small business 
is prospering and growing, and that 
there is a slow but healthy invasion of 


the leadership of nearly all industries 
by aggressive concerns that formerly 
were small. Small business keeps big 
business on its toes. 

There could, of course, be connivance 
some day between Federal agencies and 
vast industrial empires, but this is a 
problem that is up to the individual 
voter and if the freedom loving spirit 
of Americans is any criterion no govern- 


ment would have the temerity to go so 
far on the road to socialism. The recent 
election gives a fair idea of how aroused 
the American public can become over 
even a trend toward too much govern- 
mental control. 

We can even see bigness in the insur- 
ance field if we want to look to volume 
of dollars. The amount of money flow- 
ing to the insurance companies daily is 
tremendous, and socialistically minded 
people could claim that this vast wealth 
has dangerous implications and should 
be controlled by the government. The 
facts are that insurance is a highly com- 
petitive business and it is competitive 
because of the freedom loving spirit of 
the American people. This is exempli- 
fied in the thousands of insurance com- 
pany representatives throughout the 
country who daily engage in developing 
their own individual business through 
the sale of insurance to meet the needs 
of the American public. These repre- 
sentatives are entrepreneurs, they are 
individual businesses and they are com- 
petitive and aggressively minded. Even 
the semblance of government control in 
such an industry would reduce this 
highly developed and highly American 


method to a shambles, with little or no 
interest in doing a job to meet the needs 
of the public. Insurance, under such a 
state, would become a benefit that every- 
one expected and demanded, like social 
security, with no bearing on individual 
needs or prospects, and no relation to 
the economy’s ability to sustain it. 

There are dangers in bigness if per- 
mitted to grow, but it would seem that 
our anti-trust law has been kept active 
and alive by all Administrations. The 
American people demand this even 
though they may not be too vociferous 
about it except in special circumstances. 
Permit a lack of awareness on the part 
of the Federal government to the 
growth of monopoly within industry and 
there would shortly be a definite public 
reaction. This is a protective mech- 
anism that goes a long ways toward 
maintaining our present way of life. 

In considering bigness we should 
therefore distinguish between bigncss 
and monopoly. The danger is in monop- 
oly, whether from big corporations, big 
labor unions, or even little corporations 
and little labor unions, within limited 
spheres. There is danger in monopoly, 
but bigness, when properly controlled, 
supplies the growth and vitality that is 
essential to the progress of America 
and consequently to all investors. 
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Up and up it goes—blazing 
a costly path. Here are 
the figures on 
Thirteen years 
of mounting fire damage 
in the U. S. 


IRE last year damaged or de- 

stroyed an estimated $784,953,000 
worth of property in the United States. 
This is $53,548,000 or 7.3 per cent 
more than for 1951, $96,493,000 or 14 
per cent more than for 1950. 

Report of these figures was made 
recently by Lewis A. Vincent, general 
manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who pointed out 
that the losses, when measured in dol- 
lars, are at an all-time high for the 
second consecutive year. 

Since 1935 when fire losses amounted 
to $235 million, they have increased 3.3 


ANOTHER BAD FIRE YEAR! 


other hand, which is the market value 
of all the nation’s goods and services 
during each year, at the same time ii- 
creased nearly five times—from $72 
billion to an estimated $343 billion. 

In nine-year periods the average loss 
is as follows: 1926 through 1934, 
$428,455,792; through 1943, $285,281,- 
225; 1944 through 1952, $626,564,222. 

These facts, Mr. Vincent declared, 
underscore the need for continuous at- 
tention to fire prevention—a need that 
too often is overlooked by the individ- 
ual, the one whose carelessness in the 
last analysis is solely responsible for 


Mr. Vincent reported also that esti- 
mated fire losses during December 
amounted to $74,127,000, an increase o/ 
8.7 per cent over losses of $68,206,000 
reported for December, 1951, and a 
increase of 13.8 per cent over losses of 


$65,129,000 for last November (1952). 


These estimated insurance losses, Mr. 
Vincent pointed out, include an allow- 
ance for uninsured and_ unreported 
losses. 

Here is a recapitulation of fire losses 
as reported each month throughout the 
last 13 years by the National Board 
































times. Gross national product, on the 90 per cent of all fires. of Fire Underwriters: 
— 
Incurred Monthly Fire Losses in the United States 
(Including an allowance for unreported and uninsured losses) 
(000 omitted) 
Estimated by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1344 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
January .... 2... s0eees $ 36,261 $ 26,470 $ 35,565 § 27,733 $ 38,572 $ 44,865 $ 49,808 $ 57,180 $ 63,010 $ 57,926 $ 58,823 $ 68,686 § 74158 
SEE isicunconken 34,410 26,102 30,819 33,175 38,280 41,457 51,759 64,24 71,521 62,424 58,340 69,136 ag 
i ideh sednteonaiele 29,789 31,471 30,505 39,214) 39,084 940,876 © 53,252 72,435 «= 74,236 «= 67,218 = 72,468 = 71,507 he 
DE Sninecoguena ual 26,657 29,330 27,960 34,241 34,746 37,950 52,153 029 63,751 55,298 61,605 62,965 
De bisnischcadanel 23,447 25,637 23,233 297 «32,815 34,153 46,094 56,545 59,256 54162 58,765 58,744 
iS csinaseeeaeennn 19,506 24,943 22,410 26,854 30,555 34,090 44,240 950,840 «954,706 «51,787 = 57,116 56,403 Be 
al dceocohenceueaan 20,323 23,698 21,000 25.016 32,706 + 34,054 + 40,998 © 49,357 50,955 49,592 52,980 952,220 SA 
I Gacea veasenens 0.722 24.122 19,680 29,193 30,618 34096 40,019 51,359 49,545 50,150 49,878 55,416 
September cases «621,198 24,668 +=. 20,443 6.488 31,448 32,447 256 47,990 49,945 49,678 | 45,922 53,398 BE 
OE uci secanin 22,091 30,833 22,621 29,661 32,173 34,470 40,108 946 51,845 48,914 49,953 54.600 OH 
November .......... [) 2alaa9 «23,822 -24144 = «231,647 «33,847 ©-37,393 44,706 4953460 «52,949 = 53,116 ; 60,064 Si 
December .........0+5 28,617 31,261 36,469 47,716 48,694 49,478 58,094 68,361 , 2 66,820 68,206 7A 
CE scicssccalt "$306,470 $322,357 $314,894 $380,235 $423,538 $455,329 $561,487 $692,635 $711,114 $667,536 $688,460 $731,405 STS 
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youre making a olarm error 


if you neglect truck-bus profits 
losses 
ut the Don’t close your eyes to profitable truck-bus insurance ! 
Board 


Is it the technical details that bother you? 


Markel Service eliminates all your servicing headaches— MARKEL SERVICE INC 
o 


lets you focus on selling ! HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 





— 
And those selling prospects look bright. You are offering erenaaion Ste Sanat tp a See 
your customers not just a foolproof insurance Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 
. Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
policy—but a complete safety program as a free extra. : ; ee a . 
n the world specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
Markel gives them 24-hour engineering service, 
day and night claims service, highway driver checks 2 ania lice lia! alia Duvet. ge 
; ght claims service, highway ¢ — . MARKEL SERVICE, INC. ‘ 
3952 traffic-hazard reports, safety meetings, awards * Richmond, Va., Dept. SP 3 s 
5 748 systems, and mechanical inspections. Markel gives them « Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this ° 
69,925 e 


kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


722) % am average 28% reduction in their accident rate— 





2 & and then proceeds to lower their premiums accordingly! 


























93 ‘ 
si . : 
All you do is sell these extras— Markel takes care ae. om : ° 

88 _ Name s 
ay of delivery! And now, can’t you see your way Look for this. . 
- lear to writing truck-bus insurance? The profit outlook symbol of safety = “Msiress ; 
at ing truck-bus insur . . ; 
a A oy ‘ ; on trucks and. City Zone State . 

is bright. Mail the coupon today for full details. FPPC TT Te ee ee ere eee ee 
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“Unforeseen events . ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Tonight... your number may come up 


This very minute, a burglar may be picking your side Theft Policy. Here is coverage that insures all 
house number .. . to pay you a visit later. And when the contents of your residence. It protects your pos- 
your number's up, you're the loser. sessions while you are traveling, staying in hotels, 
What are the chances of valuables being stolen and even while vacationing away from home. 
from your home by a sneak-thief or burglar? About Here is an investment in peace of mind. Let your 
six times greater than the chance of its catching fire. Maryland agent or broker give you complete details. 
That is why you should protect your personal Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his bust- 


possessions with the Maryland's Residence and Out- ness, it's good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & broke 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


GREAT CARE NEEDED 10 HOLD 
ESTATE TAXES TO A MINIMUM 


RECENT decision handed down 

by the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of IIli- 
nois clearly demonstrates the great 
care that must be taken in the planning 
for the future distribution of an estate, 
especially in the case of life insurance 
settlements,—that is, if estate taxes 
are to be held to a minimum. 

This decision was made in the case 
of the Second National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, Trustee Under the Last 
Will and Testament of Helen L. Abdill, 
Deceased, Plaintiff, v. V. Y. Dallman, 
as Collector of Interna] Revenue for 
the United States of America, in and 
for the Eighth District in the State of 
Illinois, Defendant. 

The agreed facts as stipulated by and 
between the parties in this case were as 
follows: 

The Second National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, was the legally appointed 
Executor and Trustee under the Last 
Will and Testament of Helen L. Abdill, 
| deceased, and, as such, is suing to re- 
cover $9,366.76, plus statutory inter- 
est thereon, which it contends was the 
overpayment of estate taxes paid by the 
estate, 

The decedent, Helen L. Abdill, died 
September 24, 1945, at the age of 44 
years, a resident of Danville, Illinois. 
She was the daughter of Ernest X. 
LeSeure, who died in April, 1925. She 
was unmarried at the time of her death, 
and her only surviving heirs were Lu- 
cretia H. Michael, a niece, and Joseph 
¢. C. Houghteling, a nephew. 

In 1912, the decedent’s father, Ernest 
X. LeSeure, bought a $30,000 life insur- 
ace policy on his own life from the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 

mpany. He named his daughter, 


¢, bro Helen M. Abdill, the decedent in the 


present case, as beneficiary of the 
policy. 

Ernest X. LeSeure, as the insured, 
reserved the right to change the bene- 
ficiary of the policy, but no change was 
ever made. He also had the right to 
designate a contingent beneficiary or 
beneficiaries, but none was designated. 
Helen L. Abdill, as the beneficiary, was 
also given the right to designate a con- 
tingent beneficiary or beneficiaries of 
the policy, but she never designated 
such beneficiary or beneficiaries. After 
the death of her father, she never had 
the right to require payment to herself 
of the proceeds of the policy, which, 
upon the death of her father, were re- 
tained by the insurance company for 


APPOINTMENT 


tes 


New York Life has appointed Robert 
S. Hussey superintendent of agencies 
in the home office agency department. 


her benefit under a settlement which 
paid her only the interest on the pro- 
ceeds. Hence, at the time of the death 
of the insured, the only beneficiary was 
the daughter, Helen L. Abdill, the de- 
cedent in this present case. 

Upon the death of Ernest X. Le 
Seure, the insured, the life insurance 
proceeds became payable under the 
foregoing settlement, but without privi- 
lege of surrender, as directed by him. 
In accordance therewith, the $30,000 of 
proceeds of the policy were retained by 
the insurance company and there was 
paid to Helen L. Abdill, as beneficiary, 
$900 annually, or interest at the rate 
of 3% per annum, during her remain- 
ing lifetime. 

Helen L. Abdill died testate on Sep- 
tember 24, 1945, hence, during her life 
she received these interest payments 
for about twenty years, or a total of 
$18.000 in the aggregate. 

Upon the death of Helen L. Abdill, 
the fund of $30,000, together with 
$437.50, representing the accrued but 
unpaid interest,—a total sum of $30,- 
437.50,—held by the insurance com- 
pany under the foregoing settlement 
was paid by the insurance company to 
the Second National Bank of Danville, 
Illinois, as the Executor of her estate, 
and the Second National Bank of Dan- 
ville, Illinois, paid these proceeds to 
itself as Trustee established in the will 
of Helen L. Adbill. 

On or.about December 20, 1946, an 
estate tax return was filed for the 
estate of Helen L. Abdill, reporting a 
tax due in the amount of $46,106.24, 
which was paid at the time the return 
was filed with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. The receipt of the $30,437.50 
of proceeds from the life insurance pol- 
icy was disclosed in, but was not in- 
cluded in but expressly excluded from, 
the value of the taxable estate reported 
in the estate tax return. 

Thereafter, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue determined a deficience 
estate tax due from the estate of Helen 
L. Abdill in the amount of $8,400.75, 
which amount, together with interest 
thereon in the sum of $690,—a total of 
$9,090.75,—-was timely assessed by the 
Commissioner and was paid by the es- 
tate to the Collector on September 20, 
1949, under protest. This deficiency 
assessment of $9,090.75 was the result 
of the inclusion in the .value of the 
taxable estate of Helen L..Abdill of 
the $30,437.50 proceeds paid to the 
estate by the life insurance: company. 

On or about October 3, 1949, the 
estate of Helen L. Abdill filed a claim 
for refund of estate taxes in the amount 
of $9,366.76, and this claim was dis- 
allowed by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue on or about November 7, 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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o buy Insurance? 


HOULD a motorist be forced to 

carry auto liability insurance? Yes, 
said Governor Dewey in his recent 
speech to the New York State Legis- 
lature. No, retorted many in the insur- 
ance industry, alarmed at the prospect 
of New York becoming the second 
state to adopt such a compulsory insur- 
ance law. 

In 1927, Massachusetts passed a bill 
making automobile insurance manda- 
tory for all drivers. During debate over 
this bill, much ink was spilled over 
whether or not the law would be a help 
or a hindrance in the solving of the 
mounting auto accident problem. THE 
Spectator monthly bulletin of Febru- 
ary, 1926, carried an editorial leveled 
against compulsory insurance. It was 
felt that, “The motive actuating legis- 
lators in endorsing and passing com- 
pulsory automobile insurance bills is of 
the highest, and, at first glance, arouses 
our enthusiastic approval, because it 
has for its aim the protection of indi- 
vidual rights to person and property. 
But, as too often happens, an act pro- 
tecting personal rights may destroy 
more rights than it protects.” 

The editorial continued with the 
assertion that to force anyone to pur- 
chase insurance at the same time that 
he buys his car is a restriction on a 
basic, individual right. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in the same year made a report 
on this. It too took the position that 
such compulsory insurance would be 
detrimental to the industry and to the 

| country as a whole. The average driver, 
the report asserted, is financially re- 
sponsible for his accidents, and the 
arguments to the contrary are not 
strong enough to justify compulsory 
insurance. Furthermore, since the in- 
surance operates only after the event, it 
would be no influence in preventing 
accidents. Most people in the insur- 
ance business feel substantially the 
same today. 

To return to the present furore over 
Governor Dewey’s message, we find in 
it the following passage concerning 
those who drive without insurance: 
“These individuals cause property dam- 


age and bodily injury to the extent of 
millions of dollars annually, and the 
victims of their survivors are left un- 
indemnified, in some cases to be public 
charges on our welfare assistance rolls. 
I believe the time has come to challenge 
the right to drive of that small minority 
who continue to operate vehicles with- 
out insurance or other evidence of abil- 
ity to recompense the victims of their 
accidents.” 

The Governor continued by pointing 
ou that compulsory insurance is already 
a reality in some aspects of transporta- 
tion. Taxicabs and other public car- 
riers have long had to maintain proof 
of insurance. “The principle is not new 
to our American economic system 
either,” he said. “No one questions the 
obligation of a house owner to maintain 
fire insurance to protect the mortgagee 
or the standard practice requiring the 
purchaser of a car on the installment 
plan to provide insurance.” 


Reply 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was quick to respond to 
the Governor. In a telegram, NAIA 
president, Walter M. Sheldon, on behalf 
of more than 30,000 agency members, 
explained that the insurance producers 
are interested in providing the driving 
public with adequate insurance protec- 
tion at reasonable rates. 

Mr. Sheldon offered the opinion that 
previous experience, as well as exhaus- 
tive studies have shown that compul- 
sory automobile insurance leads to re- 
strictive coverages for motorists and 
subjects rates to political pressures. 
Any action taken by New York, he felt, 
would exert direct influence on other 
states. 

In rebuttal, it is said by proponents 
of the compulsory law that political 
ratemaking is not a necessary result of 
such legislation. They point out that 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
compulsory and that premiums of over 
two hundred million dollars annually 
are regulated in New York State with- 
out becoming a political football. 

Another point raised by insurance 


men against the proposed law is that, 
in the case of Massachusetts, it has led 
to a great increase in the number of 
exaggerated and fraudulent claims and 
to an increase in claim consciousness, 
causing much of the clutter in the 
courts and causing an increase in in- 
surance rates. Advocates of compulsory 
coverage state that a primary reason 
for passing such a law is that all just 
claims be paid. If this is so, they say, 
some increase in claims should be an- 
ticipated. They insist that a great in- 
crease could not occur in New York 
because all but some 5 per cent of the 
vehicles are already insured. 


Well before the Governor’s message, 
The Association of the Bar of New 
York City in its Report on Problems 
Created by Financially Irresponsible 
Motorists, discussed the Massachusetts 
auto law saying: “The statute does not 
apply to out-of-state drivers, accidents 
beyond the boundaries of the state or 
on private property, guest occupants, 
or to wilful violators of the law or 
property damage losses. The problem 
of the ‘hit and run’ driver also remains 
unsolved in Massachusetts.” 


The Association feels that if New 
York State should adopt a compulsory 
insurance law it should definitely not 
be based upon the present Bay State 
statute. Of unusual interest is the 
fact that, according to the Association, 
automobile owners buy more complete 
protection in states having safety re- 
sponsibility laws than in Massachusetts 
where the law is compulsory. 


Still another voice raised: that of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies which has announced its 
continued opposition to the enactment 
of a compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law in New York State. This 
association has a membership of one 
hundred fourteen capital stock com- 
panies engaged in the casualty busi- 
ness, a great many among the largest 
writers of casualty business, and many 
of them New York companies. 


In reaffirming the Association’s posi- 
tion, president Manning W. Heard 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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sales briefings 


A LINE A DAY... 


1. A gimmick on PPF: Figure the 
difference in premium between full 
cover and twenty-five dollar deductible. 
“Here’s our ‘check’ in full payment of 
any small losses you might have.” Mr. 
Prospect takes the credit, and, the 
deductible clause. 

2. Who’s converting my Term Life 
policyholders? Not I. (Unfortunately.) 

3. Here’s a thought on closing with 
the Life app itself. Start with the 
health questions. “I know you didn’t 
say you were taking the coverage— 
let’s see, first, if you can qualify.” 

4. You can buy Additional Living 
Expense insurance for ten years for the 
whole family at a cost which is still 
less than boarding a dog in a kennel 
for a month. 

5. Hereafter, Blanket Fidelity is go- 
ing into every commercial survey. 
“Trusted employees” indeed! They’re 
the only one who have access to the 
big money anyway. 

6. Good old Fire has a better record 
from a cost reduction standpoint than 
any other “product.” I wonder if the 
people know it. Basic public relations? 

7. Heating and cooling equipment 
dealers are a “growth” business. Any- 
one who installs machinery or equip- 











ment—either his own product or under 
contract for another — in dwellings 
apartments, stores or manufacturing 
plants is eligible for the Inland Marine 
Installation Floater. 

8. I can’t seem to get taxes off my 
mind. Accountants and lawyers make 
money out of tax problems. I’m plan- 
ning to see more of them—about insur- 
ance. 
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9. Who makes money out of this 
great movement to the suburbs? Archi- 
tects? They have big plans. Valuable 
Papers insurance? 

10. Garagemen seem to be readying 
for the spring push to get America on 
the road. Prosperous prospects? 

11. Problem—which of the follow- 
ing have Fire and/or Boiler Business 
Interruption: laundries, dairies, apart- 
ment houses, dry cleaning plants, green- 
houses, theatres, hotels. Solution — I 
guess I'll have to ask ’em. 

12. You know sumpin? The Surety 
Bond file contains the firm’s financial 
statement. There’s the info I need for 
a Business Life solicitation. 

13. Friday, the 13th, is always a 
natural for Personal Accident. Personal 
Accident, because it backs a man’s 
earning power, is always the first pol- 
icy to buy, the last to drop. People 
don’t drop P.A. Think it’s bad luck .. . 
they’re right. 

14. Hospital bills don’t look so BIG 
when you have Accident and Health 
insurance. 

15. “Any mistake costs somebody 
something. One of the costliest mis- 
takes could be taking a trip without a 
review of your insurance.” 

16. How many dollars would your 
family receive each week in the event 
of your death? 

17. Time spent in production is 
worth several dollars a minute; time 
spent on details is worth a dollar an 
hour. Am I just a clerk? If so, I’m not 
worth much to myself. 

18. It’s better to pay a reasonable 
annual sum for Business Accident pro- 
tection on key executives than it is to 
continue these men on the payroll, es- 
pecially if the disability extends into a 
business recession. 

19. “It costs too much.” Oh, yeah? 
“Why did you spend fifty-five dollars 
for your topcoat? How many days a 











year do you wear it? Personal Accident 
insurance protects you 365 days a year, 
The cost of the coat didn’t stop yoy 
from buying it. How can the cost of 
this insurance stop you from buying?” 

20. Strictly from a needs standpoint, 
the man who is punching a timeclock 
needs weekly income protection more 
than the salaried worker. In the event 
of disability the hourly worker isn’t 
carried; the salaried man is carried 
.. . for a while. 

21. Your most important sale is to 
convince your wife that you're in the 
right business. 

22. I'm keeping a chart showing 
what advertising literature I send to 
each prospect. When a line is sold, | 
start another “campaign” on him. The 
printed word says things I sometimes 
can’t put across orally. 

23. The Fire people talk about in- 
suring-to-value on a house. What is 
today’s market value on your Life? 

24. Where do most accidents hap. 
pen? On the highway? I doubt it. 
They’re just publicized. How about in 
the home? 

25. I sell °em what they want... 
usually. Then, “Bill, there is one other 






































thing we have to fix up too.” That’s the 
tie-in sale while the man is in a buying 
mood. It works . . . usually. 

















































26. Sometimes I go too far in ex 
plaining a coverage in a pre-approach In 
letter. I think it’s better just to say I'm R 

. ° e 
going to call for an interview. Then Ay 
call. Then interview. Then explain. 

Then sell. Or 

27. Advertising literature is a bare 
hook. I wouldn’t want to live on what u 
I sell by mail. Personal followup, with 
reasons for buying, is the bait. 1 

28. D’ja ever think of your ow T, 
agency as a Business Life prospect? Re: 

Dix 
Weekend Special Oth 

29. The “what-might-have-beens” are 

beauts. Very wasteful, though, if you st 
. 





dwell on them too long. 

30. Reason for buying Business Life 
on a junior partner: “You have quite 
an investment in this man. You're 
teaching him what you know. You 
wouldn’t care to go through it agait. 
If he were to die, you'd sell out, prob 
ably at a loss. This plan would reir 
burse you for your time and effort 
a teacher.” 

31. Well, sir, I don’t know of ay 
other business that would give ™ 
more downright satisfaction! 
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ON THE HORIZON 








FTER leaving college, my first job 
was in a drafting room where 
twenty-five young engineers were pre- 
occupied at drafting boards working 
out engineering problems. One day 
after several hours of continuous work, 
I became a bit fatigued and rested mo- 
mentarily, although I had been fore- 
warned that the boss—the chief drafts- 
man—was always around. He was in- 
deed a severe ruler of his kingdom. 
When he walked down the aisles to 
check individual progress, the whis- 
pered word preceded him “Watch out 
—the boss is coming.” In fact ine boss 
was always around. He was about as 
popular as a slave driver and as gen- 
tle in criticism as a roaring lion. With 
that experience in mind, I gathered a 
dislike for the word Boss. It was the 
symbol of compulsion and an embodi- 
ment of force. Yet as I travel on the 
road of greater experience I find the 
boss is always present—even when I am 
alone. The old boss is gone. Another 
one has replaced him. 

A man is always working for some- 
body. It may be another individual, his 
wife and family, a corporation, a board 
of directors or even that nebulous 
thing called Public Opinion. In addi- 
tion, promptings from “a still small 
voice” deeply embedded in his subcon- 
scious tell him what to do and what 
not to do. Apparently there is always 
a dominant boss around. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a young 
practicing lawyer, a woman whose son 
was charged with stealing asked him to 
defend her son. After questioning the 
boy, Lincoln was convinced that he was 
guilty and refused to act in his behalf. 
The mother protested violently and 
when pressed for a reason Lincoln said, 
“You see, Madam, if I defend this lad 
and tell the judge and jury that he is 
an honest and upright young man an 
inner voice will whisper to me ‘Lincoln 
—you’re a liar’ and that small voice 
will get louder and louder as the trial 
proceeds and finally it will scream out 
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MEET THE BOSS 





BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 









above everything else, ‘Lincoln—you’re 
a liar.’ Therefore, Madam, I cannot 
take the case. My boss won’t let me.” 
The engines of moral force within him 
produced powerful commands which 
Lincoln was compelled to obey. These 
same impelling forces which are so 
deeply embedded, made Joseph Conrad 
write great romances, Voltaire his dis- 
senting essays. Under the same com- 
pulsion — the same boss — Beethoven 
wrote his great symphonies; Thomas 
Paine, his proclamations; John Milton 
wrote “Paradise Lost,” Shakespeare 
produced his plays, poets wrote poetry 
and critics continued to criticize. The 
form of expression is unimportant. The 
motive power—the commands from 
within are all-important. It is the im- 
passioned yearning of men who have 
ideas in them, that must be external- 
ized. They must have outward form. 





Leon Gilbert Simon 


S this issue of THE SPECTATOR was 
going to press we received the sad 
news that Leon Gilbert Simon had died 
of a heart attack. To us, as old friends, 
Mr. Simon’s death comes as too much 
of a shock for us to write at length of 
his career today. As far as we can dis- 
cover, his name first appeared in THE 
Spectator on April 15, 1926, in a para- 
graph that read “Leon Gilbert Simon, 
the noted inheritance tax expert, lec- 
turer, author and large personal pro- 
ducer, gave a demonstration of sell- 
Maas” 

Mr. Simon had achieved much of his 
fame as an inspirational writer. How 
appropriate it seems that this, his last 
column in THe Spectator, should be 
titled “Meet the Boss.” We are sure 
that by now Leon Gilbert Simon has 
met the Boss and that he has won Him 
over as he won over so many thousands 
during his too-brief mortal span. 

T. J. V. CULLEN 








They must be scattered like seeds on 
their fellow men. 

These commands that bubble up from 
the inside must find an outlet. When 
an individual is under the stress and 
urgency of deep desire, energy accumu. 
lates and it must find a proper cutward 
expression. Otherwise a disastrous ex. 
plosion of one’s nervous system migh 
take place. One cannot retain the pres 











































sure indefinitely. That’s why we some. In 1 
times cry, other times laugh and not in. 

. an Am 
frequently swear. It is the path of leas 
resistance for the discharge of tension: Whe 
It is a safety valve and we feel better § Ded of 
for it. The 

An individual without a commanding B eyen w 
inner voice probably has a feeling o! B jp, lan, 
emptiness — of powerlessness, like 1 flood d 
poor laborer without a supervisor, with- . 
out a compelling boss. Frequently he deluged 
is as hollow as a jug—and an empty But 1 
one at that. Where there are no prompt § started, 
ings from within, no creative urge,  & their 4 
generally find people of limited per tional U 
spective in life. The kind who are sa 
isfied with things as they are—the de AIU } 
fenders of the status quo. business 

This relentless inner voice—how if of thous 
wrings from us compelling action. Ou & AIU, th 
promptings make us give outward & new com 
pression to our feelings. We can onl ice to th 
maintain a healthy balance by mutui , 
concession between the pressure withit Every 
ourselves and the pressures imposed by Prospects 
society or by prevailing circumstance: § files! Al] 
It is a struggle for possession—the bos & mation n 
inside versus the boss outside—and onl velop pol: 
by reasonable compromise can we & 

; : . & of the coy 
quire a fair degree of emotional wi 
dom. The proper care and feeding oe "@tlaps - 
our impulses is most important to one: ‘Tact tern 
well-being. The research worker int & Whatever 
scientific laboratory asks “Why?” BF dollars wh 
spirit—the boss—says “Find out,” # Don’t le 
by obeying he satisfies his curiosity ™ fom 
experiences the aesthetic satisfaction” T ports 
fulfillment. In this manner, he o vert to ha 
plies with and reaffirms the Shakespe ATU is you 
ian concept “Do we must what For Write Dept 





would have us do.” 
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In building approaches to its new factory in Java, 
an American company closed off a dry gully. 

When the rains came, the gully turned out to be the 
bed of a river! 

The resulting flood ruined a nearby pepper crop. But 
even worse, the receding waters left a salt deposit on 
the land! New pepper plants refused to grow! Between 


flood damage and soil rehabilitation, the company was. Sy ai 


deluged with claims. 


But there was a silver lining. Before construction -.":+: 


started, they had bought American insurance — from 
their American broker — through American Interna- 
tional Underwriters! 

AIU protects the profits of many kinds of American 
business in foreign lands. And AIU increases the profits 
of thousands of American brokers and agents. Through 
AIU, they have opened the doors to new accounts and 
hew commissions — and rendered a more complete serv- 
ice to their present clients. 

Every day, there are more and more foreign insurance 
prospects in your locality—perhaps right in your own 
files! All that AIU requires is the same kind of infor- 
mation needed for domestic risks. Then AIU will de- 
velop policies that cover every law, custom, and quirk 
of the country involved — policies that avoid gaps and 
werlaps — policies written in familiar American con- 
tract terms. Claims action is on-the-spot. Payment is in 
whatever currency premiums are paid — including U. S. 
dollars where local laws permit. 

Don’t let booming foreign insurance business escape 
your portfolio! Remember, you don’t have to be an ex- 
vert to handle foreign risks. Take them to AIU — and 


AIU is your expert! For full information and literature, 
Write Dept. S of the ATU office nearest you. 


American 
International 
Underwriters 


New York 5, New York 102 Maiden Lane 
PN MN an. oe ccd teccscabenes 148 State Street 
Pees © Ty Gy vcs einnctsous 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif. ............ 206 Sansome Street’ 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. ........... 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington 815 White Building 
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Three-Way Security 


OST provinces of Canada have a 

three-way automobile security 
program. The broad base is a Finan- 
cial Responsibility law which is sup- 
plemented by an Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment Fund and an Assigned Risk Plan. 
The Financial Responsibility provisions 
and the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
are governed by provincial laws while 
the Assigned Risk Plan is operated by 
the insurance industry. 

In all provinces, except Quebec, a 
Financial Responsibility law is in 
force. Manitoba and British Columbia 
have the strictest laws. In these prov- 
inces, when an accident occurs in 
which anyone is injured or there is 
damage to property apparently in ex- 
cess of $50, every driver involved— 
unless he can prove that he is finan- 
cially responsible for damages—has his 
car impounded, his car registration and 
driver’s license suspended and he must 
pay storage charges incurred while his 
car is held. These penalties are lifted 
when all claims are satisfied and the 
driver has furnished proof of his finan- 
cial responsibility for the future. Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland have the 
same provisions except the one pro- 
viding for impounding of vehicles. A 
motor vehicle owner who carries in- 
surance is furnished by the insurance 
company with a motor vehicle liability 
insurance card which is accepted by 
the police as satisfactory evidence of 
financial responsibility. 

The law varies in the other prov- 
inces. All laws provide for cancella- 
tion of driving privileges until a judg- 
ment in accident damage suit is satis- 
fied and until proof of financial re- 
sponsibility is given. Most laws pro- 
vide that upon conviction of certain 
driving offences driver’s license and 
owner’s permit shall be suspended and 
proof of financial responsibility given. 
These driving offences vary in the 
provinces. In 1949, Quebec passed 
“An Act respecting the protection of 
the Public on the Highway.” The pro- 
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visions are not mandatory as in other 
provinces but it gives the Court power 
to suspend registration of car and/or 
driver’s license if judgment is not paid. 


Uninsured Drivers 


O provide compensation for victims 

of the uninsured driver, all prov- 
inces, except Quebec and Saskatche- 
wan, have what is called an “Unsatis- 
fied Judgment Fund.” This is a fund 
operated by the Provincial Government 
out of which is paid judgments award- 
ed for damages arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents which cannot be col- 
lected in the ordinary process of law. 
If a motor vehicle owner or operator 
has no insurance or other financial re- 
sources to pay an award against him, 
the injured person may upon applica- 
tion to the Court, secure an order for 
the payment to be made out of the 
Fund, up to the basic limits under the 
Financial Responsibility law, viz. 
$5,000-$10,000 for injuries or death 
and $1,000 for damage to property. 
Victims of hit-and-run drivers may 
take action in the courts and the 





Appointments 


Institute of Chartered Life Under- 
writers—Toronto chapter—Howard 
Crofts (London Life), chairman. 

Life Underwriters Ass’n. of Canada— 
John L. Bennett, C.L.U. (Dominion 
Life), president. 

Manufacturers’ Life Ins. Co.—W. F. GC. 
Adams, C.L.U., agency superinten- 
dent. 

Canada Life Assurance Co.—A. G. 
MacKenzie, consulting superinten- 
dent of agencies; R. G. McDonald, 
assistant to the vice-president of 
agencies; J. S. Harris, superinten- 
dent of eastern U. S. branches; G. C. 
Tompkins, superintendent in charge 
of field training. 

North American Life Assurance Co.-— 
G. M. Heaman, assistant comp- 
troller; J. M. Otterbein, an executive 
assistant. 





amount awarded will be paid out ¢ 
the Fund. 

To provide funds to pay they 
claims, a fee—not exceeding $1 a yey 
(Nova Scotia 50¢) may be levied. ) 
British Columbia, Alberta and Mayj. 
toba the fee is added to car registra. 
tion fee. In the other provinces, it js 
added to the driver’s license fee. 

If a car owner or driver is unabk 
to satisfy a judgment against him, his 
car, any property he may have, his 
bank account or any other assets js 
seized and applied against the award, 










He is also prohibited from owning » § 





operating a motor vehicle until he ha 
reimbursed the Fund for the ful 
amount of the judgment, plus interes, 
and has filed proof of his financial rm 
sponsibility. 

Thus, under the Unsatisfied Judj 
ment Fund, the uninsured driver re 
ceives no protection whatever. It is 
his victim who is protected. Formerly, 
a motorist might have had unlimited 
public liability and property damage 
insurance but if he himself was in 
jured or his car damaged by a hit 
and-run driver or by a motorist who 
was uninsured or without financial.re 
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sources, he could collect nothing 
Now, the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
assures him that he can collect a judg 
ment for damages, subject to abo 
limits. This applies whether accident 








was caused by a local driver or on 





from another province or state. 

This legislation has the approval 
insurance companies and agents be 
cause it plugs a major gap in the Finan 
cial Responsibility law and eliminate 
one of the chief arguments in favor 
compulsory insurance. 












Outstanding Success 


HE John A. Tory gold medal goes 

this year to J. Benoit Gagne, rep 
resentative of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America at Victoriavill, 
Quebec. This medal is awarded eat 
year to the C.L.U. graduate of tha 
year who, in the opinion of the com 
mittee, has achieved the most outstant 
ing success in the writing of his exat 
inations leading to the designate? 
The committee also takes into const 
eration the success achieved by the 
graduate in the practical applicatie 
of the information gained as a result 0! 
his studies as evidenced by varie 
factors, including his production 
conservation record. 
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One acted unwisely .. . he always ate 
too much; he tried to lose weight quickly through 
strenuous exercise, self-prescribed drugs, and 
other short-cuts to weight reduction. 


septa is Our country’s Number 
One health problem today. In fact, it is 
estimated that there are about 25 million 
Americans who are burdened by excess 
pounds. 


Medical authorities stress the health haz- 
ards of overweight more than ever before. 
The reason for this is simple: 


Continuing studies show that overweight 
people do not live, on the average, as long as 
those who keep their weight at a desirable 
level. This is because excessive fat tends to 
increase a person’s chances of possibly de- 
veloping one or more diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, diabetes, liver and gall 
bladder disease and other disorders. 

Overweight may reduce physical effi- 
ciency and often is a serious handicap in 
the event an operation is needed, or an acute 


One reduced sensibly .. . he consulted 
his doctor about his weight problem, and fol- 
lowed a properly balanced diet to bring his weight 
down gradually, and keep it at a desirable level. 





illness occurs. In addition, overweight is 
apt to place an unnecessary strain on many 
vital organs, especially the heart. It has been 
estimated, for example, that for every 20 
pounds of excess weight, one’s heart must 
serve about 12 extra miles of blood vessels. 
So, it is important to keep a watchful eye on 
your weight and start reducing as soon as 
any unwelcome pounds appear. 


Safe and sensible weight reduction should 
always begin with a visit to your doctor. He 
will examine you and suggest what weight 
is best for you. His decision will be based, 
in part, on your height and age, as well as 
your bone structure and the kind of life you 
lead. 

Nearly all cases of overweight are due to 


eating too much. There are various reasons 
for excessive eating—emotional difficulties, 


for example. Whatever the cause, the doctor 
can usually help you to develop a sound 
weight reduction program. This will usually 
include a properly balanced diet; one which 
will bring about the desired reduction slowly, 
usually at the rate of about two pounds a 
week, and also supply the body with the 
necessary protective food elements. How- 
ever, no diet will produce satisfactory results, 
unless there is a determined effort made by 
the patient to reduce. 


With the doctor’s advice and a firm reso- 
lution to cooperate wholeheartedly, an 
overweight person can usually attain the 
desired weight—at which he will look, feel, 
and act best. Remember that proper weight, 
in terms of everyday comfort and longer life, 
is worth whatever effort is required to achieve 
and maintain it. 








COPYRIGHT 1953— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AveNvuE, New York 10, N. Y. 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circuJation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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Annual Reports can do a lot of selling— 
provided you knuckle-down and do the telling 


By John Kirk 


Associate Editor 


T’S spring again; the robins are on 
the wing again. And the fancies of 

the young men of this world are lightly 
turning to thoughts of love. It’s a 
wonderful idea; we had just made up 
our minds to put our feet on the desk 
and join the throng when a word from 
Groucho Marx startled us back to 
reality. 

Actually, Groucho wasn’t breathing 
down our neck, or dropping cigar ashes 
in our lap. His words were recorded on 
a questionnaire sent out by the Pitney- 


SOME 


Bowes people to their stockholders. But 
what words! 

To the question, “How capable do 
you consider the present management?” 
(he could check one of five boxes rang- 
ing from “very capable” to “weak’’), 
he penned: “good golfers.” 

By-passing such orthodox methods of 
financing growth as common and pre- 
ferred stocks, he submitted an alterna- 
tive method: “bank robbery.” His rating 
of the company’s annual report was, 
“tops in fiction.” 

We knew then that we would never 
get back to our thoughts of love. Down 
came our feet with a plop. An electric 
light lit up somewhere in our head, 
here was a survey of a company’s stock- 
holders—some 7500 strong, and mostly 
Non-comedians. Here was what the 
common stockholders, the owners of 
the business, thought about the com- 
pany—in this case: Pitney-Bowes. The 
questions asked were styled to conform 
with key questions in the Brookings 
Institution census of “Share Ownership 
in the United States.” 

Love was gone. We were thinking 
of Annual Reports. And all the while 
flipping through the results, rapidly. 

What sort of a job were Annual Re- 
Ports doing, we wondered. Was there 
a need for selling—or would a cold 
financial statement be sufficient? 


Question number two of the Fnancial 
Policies section of the P-B survey was 
quite revealing: “Without consulting 
annual reports, etc., what would you 
say, offhand, has been the average pro- 
portion of net profits which the com- 
pany has paid out in dividends in the 
last 5 years?”—the company asked. 

Here’s the breakdown on the 2813 
answers (37.4 per cent of total common 
stockholders): Thirty-two per cent of 
those answering estimated between 30 
and 50 per cent. None went higher! 


ARXIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Actually, Pitney-Bowes paid out 58 
per cent of its net profits in dividends 
in the five years, 1947 through 1951. 
Yet more than half of these stock- 
holders believed the proportion to be 
less than 50 per cent. Commenting on 
this, the company says: “. . . there is 
obviously an important informational 
job for us to do in this area.” 

If it’s true for Pitney-Bowes, we feel 
that it must be true for the majority 
of Insurance Companies, too. If you 
want to get the story across clearly and 
accurately—you’ve got to put more life 
in your Annual Report, make them in- 
teresting to read. 

But will they read it?, you might 
ask. 

Okay, let’s ask Pitney-Bowes. The 
results of their survey point up that 
79 per cent of their stockholders are 
reading “most” or “practically all” of 
it. 

Furthermore, the stockholders—al- 
most 90 per cent—reported that in 
comparison with other corporation re- 
ports, Pitney-Bowes’ report was either 
“excellent” or “good.” 

To us there is an intrinsic relation 
between readability and quality of the 
Annual Report. Pitney-Bowes, we feel, 
bears this out. 

Another important question shows 


that 72 per cent of the reporting stock- 
holders wanted and appreciated man- 
agement’s condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual stockholders 
meeting. And an additional 10 per 
cent prefer more information than is 
given. 

For many years THE SPECTATOR has 
reviewed the industry’s Annual Reports, 
pointing out the good and bad features 
of the various sized and colored book- 
lets. For example: last April, Joseph 
McCarthy chose but 14 companies, 
from a total of 68, to receive a Class 
A designation in the Life field. 

We have tried—and will continue— 
to sell the idea that a good Annual 
Report is like money in the bank. As 
you prepare this year’s report, bear in 
mind that your stockholders are people 
just like Pitney-Bowes’ stockholders. 

If you have a story to tell, it can be 
accomplished very effectively via the 
Annual Report. But you must sell— 
with readability, with imagination, with 
layman’s language, with friendliness. 

Up go our feet again. Spring is some- 
thing that just can’t be fought off. 
Let’s see, what did Groucho say when 
they asked him why he bought Pitney- 
Bowes stock. 

Oh yes, here it is. “The wind was 
from the North.” 
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new england 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


ANT to make an extra $5,000 this 
year without half trying? 

Here’s one of those incredible stories 
written while observing in action a 
high income local agent who spends 
90 per cent of his time on fire and cas- 
ualty details and 10 per cent on life 
insurance production. Most of the life, 
by the way, is lined up over the phone 
when a client calls to report a claim, 
a change of car or residence, and the 
like. The trouble with “general insur- 
ance” agents. it seems, is that they. 
write the fire and casualty program, 
then they’re through. 

“Selling life insurance is similar to 
your first experience with green olives 
or sour pickles—you have to acquire a 
taste for it.” 

“George, I don’t know whether you 
know this, but among all the lines I 
handle, I have a very fine, low cost, 
savings policy.” 

It’s surprising how many people still 
think life insurance is something you 
have to die to beat. More life insur- 
ance will be sold when more general 
insurance agents tell more people what 
life insurance will do for No. 1. The 
benefits of life insurance are still a 
dark secret. Else why do many of your 
clients have protection representing 
only one year’s income? (Incidentally, 
don’t depend on the life specialists to 
do the job for you. They’re too busy 
with the fancy deals to get around to 
see your clients, most of whom are just 
plain folks.) 

“The biggest problem in selling life 
insurance, like in writing a letter, is to 
keep it simple. It takes time to write a 
short letter. It takes time to not become 
incomprehensible in explaining life in- 
surance.” 

“George, I have a policy whereby you 
can accomplish several things. It gives 
your family protection, and it gives you 
money for your retirement or to take 
care of an emergency that might come 
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up. You'll get a return of practically 
your entire investment.” 


Old Stuff? 


Oh, sure, you know it. Let your 
people know it. So you’re not a high- 
priced life underwriter. So you’re still 
ahead of the layman who doesn’t know 
as much about it as you know. (Oc- 
casionally he does. Then he comes in 
and takes a policy away from you.) 

“George, you say you have all the 
insurance you need. Well, now, I’m 
glad to hear that. You’re very fortunate 
to have all the protection your family 
needs. Now I'd like to see you have 
something for yourself—a_ savings 
policy. The purpose of this policy is to 
protect you while you’re alive. You get 
your money back. If you can’t keep it 
up, the policy carries itself, free, for a 
certain length of time. Or, you could 
have a reduced amount of paid-up in- 
surance upon which no further pre- 
miums need be paid. Or, you could 
withdraw part of the policy in cash. 
Or, as conditions improved, you could 
pick it up again by paying the overdue 
premiums with interest. 

“What’s that, George? You say you 
have ‘too many bills’ right now? So 
long as you and I are alive there are 
obligations which keep liquidating. In- 
stallments on the car and the refriger- 
ator, for example. But we buy more 
things and we keep buying. If you’re 
going to wait until you liquidate all 
your obligations, you'll never start sav- 
ing under this plan which delivers you 
the money when you'll need it even more 
than you do right now. Do you want 
to handle this on a quarterly or semi- 
annual basis?” 

Actually, most family men don’t 
realize how seriously under-insured they 
are. Here’s Jimmy who with $5,000 
(Group at that) thinks he’s loaded. 

“Let’s say something happened to 
you, Jimmy. Your wife and children 
can get by on $50 a week, which is set- 


ting it pretty low. That’s $2,600 a year. 
You have enough insurance to keep 
your family going for less than two 
years. They’d have to scrimp some in 
carrying on, even with the bare neces- 
sities, for only two years. We’re not 
mentioning an education for the chil- 
dren, or. the little luxuries for a pleas- 
ant home. Why, good heavens, Jimmy, 
one of your kids is three years old! 
With Social Security, your Group in- 
surance, and my /ow cost plan, we'll 
see to it that your family gets the pro- 
lection it needs. At the same time, 
you'll get something for yourself. Here 
is a company that for the privilege of 
using your money over a period of time 
gives you the protection you need, and, 
then gives you back your money. 


Objections Overruled 

“Jimmy, you want to ‘wait awhile.’ 
We've gone over this carefully. It’s 
fresh in your mind at present. Within 
thirty minutes you will have forgotten 
all about it. What is it that bothers 
you? 

“Oh, you’re checking with some other 
companies? You'll let me know? Now, 
here, it so happens I carry the rates of 
all companies just for the purpose of 
saving my clients their time. By the 
time you get through with a few agents 
you won’t know whether you’re coming 
or going. All right, what is it you want 
to know? I'll help you. 

“You'll talk it over with the wife? I 











never heard of a widow yet who ob- 
jected to more proceeds. Jimmy, usual- 
ly the purchase of life insurance is left 
to the head of the family for the reason 
that the wife doesn’t like to suggest 
it to her husband.” 

Or, if the interview is being held in 
the prospect’s home, it goes like this: 

“Mary, will you step into the front 
room with Jimmy and me for a few 
minutes? We have something we'd like 
you to hear.” 

CONCLUSION: The life insurance 
market is seriously under-sold. The 
surface has just been scratched. If we 
don’t give the people a long-term out 
let for their money, it will be dissipated 
in short-term purchases of temporary 
goods and pleasures—the consequences 
of which would be compounded in # 
future economic decline. Fire and 
casualty agents are charged with the 
responsibility of providing all forms o 
protection. What’s more, they cal 
make more money without great addi- 
tional effort. 
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; Ag stands for Agents 





Ask “By” and Jim Turnbull 


Doing business from the agents’ point of view has always been the Ag’s policy. How 
we measure up is for agents to say—particularly those who have rubbed shoulders 
with us a good many years. Both By and Jim Turnbull qualify. They’re partners 
in the B. E. & J. B. Turnbull Agency, a Utica, N.Y. firm founded by their dad in 


1866, with the Ag as the first company. Here’s what they write: 


** The Agricultural has been in the family We particularly like Ag’s confidence in 
for almost a century, and we've never had us. And when we want help the Ag has 
a bit of friction; always found the services always been on the job, with fieldman, 
outstanding. The company is sound— engineering and home office services.” 


settles losses and pays claims promptly. 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 


















to learn more about us, we're easy to write to. 
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Highlights of 1952 


Record Set for New Life Insurance 





*28% greater than 1951. 
*By a wide margin, more than the largest previous year in the Company’s history. 


*Insurance in force increased to $273,473,853. 


Increase in Average Policy Size 
*Quality service to clients is indicated by the continued increase in size of new 
policies and in size of policies in force. 
*Average new policy $9,135—an increase of 13% over 1951. 
*Average policy in force, $5,941. 
*9 out of 10 buyers during the year purchased instirance for an amount of $5,000 


or more. 


Our Greatest Year 


The year 1952—our 45th year—was marked by the outstanding accomplishments 
of our Field Organization. The record volume of new insurance and the quality of 
service they rendered to our policyholders is a tribute to all Field Men in the 


Company. They have done their job well—we are proud of them. 





45th ANNUAL opATEMENT 

























: ee 31, 1952 


LIABILITIES 











Bonps: INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
U.S. GoveRNMENT . $19,031,964.99 25.1% RESERVES . . $66,095,471.00 
“ The amount which with interest and 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT . 308,969.84 4 future premiums will pay all future 
State, CouNTY AND benefits as they mature. 
MUNICIPAL. . . . 309,185.34 4 Craim RESERVE 236,975.29 
eusry ....... 11,396,393.33 15.1 ethos not yet completed « or 
RAILROAD <. 303,539.35 4 Preeii PRemMiuMs AND INTEREST 1,818,667.00 
INDUSTRIAL. . 511,670.37 é Poticy DrvipENps PayABLe IN 1953 846,503.02 
Tota Bonps $31,861,723.22 42.1% Accruep Taxes PayaABLeE IN 1953. . 241,500.00 
PREFERRED AND a CONTINGENCY RESERVES 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 1,357,675.00 1.8 REQUIRED BY eee ee 141,711.00 
ComMoON SToOcKs 148,031.00 a Aut Oruer LIABILITIES... 202,324.81 
First Morteace Loans . . 34,991,117.45 46.2 TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $69,583.152.12 
Home OrFice Property . 660,072.57 9 Caprrat Stock. . . $ 637,530.00 
LiENS SECURED BY VoLuntary Con- 
Pouicy Reserves. .. . 4,945,198.88 6.5 TINGENCY RESERVES 1,.025.000.00 
—— BANKS AND 175.5787 23 Surpitus. .... . . 4,476,714.72  6,139,244.72 
IN OFFICE poe > ‘ —= 
a TOTAL $75, 722,396.84 
TOTAL $75,722, 396.84 100.0% 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Casualty: 
Safer Roads 
NYONE who doubts that the casu- 


alty business is doing its best to 
reduce accidents and better casualty 
experience should sit at one of the 
desks in this office for just a few hours. 

Each day a deluge of information on 
what is being attempted on this subject 
comes across our desks. Safety pro- 
grams, advertising campaigns, book- 
lets, safety posters, etc., flood the office 
regularly. 

One of the more interesting booklets 
to reach us recently was the current 
issue of “Cargoes,” published by the 
Atlantic Companies. This issue is en- 
titled “Death at the Crossroads” and 
tells the story of the safety engineer. 
By approaching the problem of dan- 
gerous intersections on a_ scientific 
basis—much as a doctor analyzes symp- 
toms, finds the cause, and then pre- 
scribes the remedy—the safety engi- 
neer has been able to eliminate many 
of the death-traps that account for 
thousands of deaths and injuries every 
year. 

At North Ogden, Utah, for example, 
a forked intersection where a concrete 
road suddenly changed to black-top 
before turning into the main highway 
was the cause of nine accidents, two 
deaths and 22 injuries within 11 
months. The safety engineers rede- 
signed the intersection and prescribed 
the installation of sodium luminary 
lights so that motorists wouldn’t be 
confused as to which fork was the main 
highway. 

The cost? Less than $3,000. Re- 
sults? Crack-ups completely elimi- 
nated. 

Similar cases are included in the 
booklet, complete with diagrams show- 
ing the intersections before and after 
they were redesigned and giving the 
results accomplished by the improve- 
ments. The booklet concludes with ad- 
Vice to the average citizen telling him 
how he can aid in removing death- 
traps in his own locality. 


If you are interested, the Atlantic 
Companies will be glad to send you 
copies of the booklet. 


Life: 


Death Benefit 


|) genpin benefit payments rose to 
$1,830,000,000 in 1952, but the 
increase was less, percentagewise, than 
the gain in ownership of life insurance, 
reflecting the low death rate among 
policyholders. 

Payments to living policyholders, ac- 
counting for 56 per cent of total pay- 
ments, reached an estimated $2,310,- 
000,000 in 1952. This was $922,000,000 
more than corresponding payments in 
1945. 

In 1952, families put $8,250,000,000 
into premiums for life insurance and 
annuities with U. S. life companies. 
This was about $350,000,000 more than 





the year before; $3,000,000 more than 
seven years ago. 

With a 1952 increase of $4,900,000,- 
000, total assets of the country’s more 
than 700 life insurance companies are 
now estimated to be $73,200,000,000. 
That is about the same ratio of assets 
to outstanding life insurance, approxi- 
mately one-fourth, as held for the past 
10 or 15 years. Nearly nine out of each 
ten asset dollars represent policy re- 
serves required to meet future obliga- 
tions. 

Nearly -$31,000,000,000 of these as- 
sets were invested in the corporate 
securities of U. S. business and indus- 
try at year-end. The 1952 acquisitions 
of securities of this type were about 
$5,325,000,000 and the year’s increase 
in such holdings was $3,600,000,000. 
Adding $850,000,000 holdings of Ca- 
nadian corporate securities, the life 
company investments in business and 


HEAD OFFICE 


The new 10-story Toronto head office of Confederation Life Association 
is shown in this model prepared by Marani and Morris, architects. It 
is expected the building will be ready for its occupants by late in 1955. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds... .$175,608,000.00 Statutory Policy Reserves.......... $445,314,813.00 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds.... 45,389, 127.46 ee _— —_ asenaenii 
I ca cchenankanes 19,729,434.00 Dividends to Policyholders 
Mortgage Loans ................. 226,025,180.81 Payable in 1953............4. 5,282,61 6.00 
Ground Rents................000- 11,463,588.73 Rie SeerticCunaiiyOuttenting. TENE 
Premiums and Interest Paid in 

Real Estate: Home Office.......... 2,363,397.61 NE ee Lan heceekeed 2,469,761.78 
Other ............... 2,641,569.29 Accrued Taxes Payable in 1953...... 2,117,865.52 

SL, oc ccwsnicecawbeawaes 10,332,375.08 ae Accounts and Unallocated 
——— Mn. sdb li saweatenawtwas 2,980,607.77 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........ 3,800,292.41 Other Liabilities ................. 696, 130.63 
Accrued Interest and Rents ........ 3,794,480.90 Security Valuation Reserve ........ | 009,727.93 
Scadimnteltens, Reserve for Contingencies ........ 5,450,000.00 

SS Serre 5,589,842.08 Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 

Policy Valuation Standards... .. 2,750,000.00 
Other Assets.........4.-0.s.2-0 -eentuned Surplus... ese. eee ee cece eases 35,772,994.40 
Aces ceeedhenn aie $507,493,658.74 ES rene re $507,493,658.74 


Increase in 


Increase in 


Insurance in Force .. . 





Pe ee a ae 
CO eee ae 


ee eee ee eee 


- $46,745,906.00 
- $160,664,767.00 

$2,519,380,006.00 
4,245,160 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAM 
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CINCINNATI 


J Mutual Company 





industry now represent 44 per cent of 
total assets in the life insurance busi- 
ness; in 1945 they were 24.7 per cent. 

Mortgages, largely on homes, made 
up an estimated $21,275,000,000 or 29 
per cent of total assets at the close of 
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the year. This was an increase of 
$1,960,000,000 in the year and $14,640,- 
000,000 in the seven years since the end 
of 1945. The 1945 holdings represented 
14.8 per cent of total assets. The new 
mortgages written in 1952 by the life 
companies totaled nearly $4,000,000.- 
000, compared with over $5,000,000,000 
the year before. 

Commercial real estate owned for 
rental increased to a record $980,000.- 
000 in 1952, helping to bring total real 
estate of the life companies to $1,775,- 
000,000 at year-end. 

U. S. Government securities held by 
the life insurance companies at the end 
of 1952 totaled $10,050,000,000, down 



































$960,000,000 in the year. This was the 
smallest decline in several years, but 
brought holdings to 14 per cent of total 
assets, compared with 46 per cent in the 
last war year. 


Accident and Health: 


A Compendium 
J F. FOLLMANN, JR., General 


e General Manager of the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Underwriters 
has announced the recent release by the 
Bureau to its member companies of a 
Compendium on Accident and Health 
Insurance Risk Selection. 

The Compendium is a 256-page vol- 
ume dealing with the various elements 
which enter into the selection of acci- 
dent and health risks. The material 
contained in the Compendium is a resi- 
due of papers presented in recent years 
at forums and seminars conducted by 
the Bureau. It is felt that this collec- 
tion of valuable opinions will be of con- 
siderable worth to accident and health 
underwriters, and particularly with re- 
spect to those companies or persons 
more recently interested in accident and 
health insurance. 


Se ——— 


The Compendium is in 22 sections. 
Of these, the first 13 have to do with 
general risk selection considerations 
and include sections on medical factors 
and physical history, occupational fac- 
tors, amounts of coverage factor, age 
and sex factors, habit and sports fac- 
tors, aviation and war factors, sub- 
standard and impaired risk underwrit- 
ing, and the underwriting of renewals 
and reinspection of risks. 

The remaining 9 sections have to do 
with special risk selection considera- 
tions in specified fields of accident and 
health insurance. These include sec- 
tions on Non-Cancellable Insurance, 
Hospital Expense Insurance, Major 
Medical Expense Insurance, Group In- 
surance, Statutory Disability Insurance, 
Polio Insurance, Students Insurance, 
Sports Insurance, and Franchise In- 
surance. 

The opinions of 61 men, all of-whom 
are experienced accident and health 
underwriters, comprise the Compen- 
dium. The opinions expressed are per- 
sonal opinions, and there is no intention 
that they should dictate action on the 
part of other underwriters. It is as- 
sumed there will be differing opinions. 


——— 
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Investments, by Classes, 1949-1952 


All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


December 31, 1949 
Amount 
Outstanding 


Bonds—United States Government... $15,290,380 
052,336 1.8 


Investment Class 


State, County and Municipal. 1, 
*Canadian Government 
*Other Foreign Government... 


Total Government 
Railroad 


Public Utility 
Industrial and Miscellaneous. 


450,099 
20,017 
$17,812,832 
$ 3,016,604 


9,764,502 
8,680,394 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


December 31, 1950 
Amount f 
Outstanding 


$13,459,211 
1,151,452 
1,430,879 
24,065 


$16,065,607 
$ 3,186,964 


10,587,188 
9,525,869 


% of 
Total 


25.6 
2. 
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December 31, 1951 


Outstanding 
$11,009 ,038 


$13,667,439 


$ 3,306,623 
11,235,286 
11,441,240 


Estimated 
December 31, 1952 
Amount 
Outstanding 


16.1 $10,050,000 
1,170,605 1.7 1,125,000 
1,462,807 2. 1,275,000 

24,989 25 ,000 


$12,475,000 
$ 3,525,000 


12,150,000 
13,950,000 


% of 
Total 


Amount 


| af 
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o 


—_ 
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Mortgages—Farm 


$39 ,274 ,332 
512,455 
1,101,176 

$ 1,717,634 


$ 1,137,559 
11,768,342 


ie 


Se ae 


_ 
oon © 


— 


$39 , 365, 628 
$ 128,211 
671,58 

1,303,259 

$ 2,103,059 


$ 1,327,428 
14,774,580 


ao 
_ 


n= 
ee Py 
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3. 
2. 
3. 
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$39 ,650 , 588 
$ 121,944 
724 ,237 
1,375,361 

$ 2,221,542 


$ 1,525,438 
17,788,346 


eat s 
con = 


“nme nr 


$42,100,000 
$ 125,000 
800,000 
1,400,000 

$ 2,325,000 


$ 1,675,000 
19,600,000 


a 
. -" 
omnrm w& 





$12,905,901 
$ 1,246,779 


—_| o=— nh 


Ld 


eatadss 


$16,102,008 


$ 1,444,586 
2,413,330 
1,005,142 
1,585,933 


nm 
— 


5 
2 


$19,313,784 
$ 1,618,900 


1,112,273 
1'771.414 


$21,275,000 


$ 1,775,000 
2,700,000 
1,150,000 
1,875,000 


—| cw ww 





*Includes all political subdivisions. 


Clams alNs & 


$64,019,686 1 


of 
3.8 
1.6 
2.5 
00.0 


$68,278,226 1 


3 
2 
26 
28 
2. 
3. 
1 
2. 
00. 


3 
4 
8 
6 
6 
0 


The above data represent statement values compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance and the Life Insurance Association of America 


from 


the following sources: 


1949, 1950 and 1951—compiled from The Spectator Insurance Year Book—Life Editions—and from company reports. 
1952—preliminary estimates based on actual records to October $1 of about 140 companies which, at the end of 1951, held about 96% 
of the total assets of all United States legal reserve companies. 


ee 
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The Serviee of “Mr. 4%’ is reflected in 


Jefferson Standard’s 
46th Annual Report 


MORE PROTECTION FOR MORE PEOPLE. Jefferson Standard during the past year con- 
tinued to grow in stature and in usefulness to the insuring public. New life insurance placed by 
the company’s fieldmen in 1952 exceeded $153 million, a 20% increase over 1951. Insurance in 
force reached a new high of $1,136,600,000, a gain of $97 Million for the year. 

Today Jefferson Standard is providing a measure of financial security for more than 350,000 
policyholders in 29 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries during the year just closed amounted to 
$13,500,000, bringing total payments since organization of the company to $226 Million. 

Assets of the company increased by more than $28 Million to a year-end total of 
$324,852,407. Investment earnings were maintained at a high level throughout the year, and 
Jefferson Standard for the sixteenth year leads all major life insurance companies in rate of interest 


earned on investments. 




















“WHO IS MR. 4%?” 
Mr. 4% represents the Jefferson Standard Jefferson Standard 
; a Life Insurance Company 
Jefferson Standard, now guaranteeing 242% on policies cur- 
rently issued, has never paid less than 4% on policy proceeds Condensed 
left on deposit to provide income. Four per cent is the highest 46TH ANNUAL STATEMENT* 
rate of interest paid by any major life insurance company in December 31, 1952 
America! 
*. 
Mr. 4%, a welcome visitor in the homes and offices of thou- ASSETS 
sands of policyholders, is pointing the way to extra income Oe secre ese ee & AS 
through 4%. His friendly counsel is helping policyholders and 0: a A aR 
ieee Sige : Stocks, Preferred & Common. . 29,704,434 
beneficiaries use life insurance more effectively—the Jefferson Mortgage eens. . . . . . 146,723,356 
Standard way. Lease Back RealEstate. . . . 14,545,755 
Other Real Estate Including 
Home Office Building . . . 2,294,260 
For Example Loans to Policyholders . . . 21,250,632 
On a $10,000 life insurance policy, interest income at 214% A Gther Asset. 2 2 + + © 01,290,008 
amounts to only $250 per year . . . at 4% it amounts to $400 TOTAL ASSETS . . . . $324,852,407 
per year—$3,000 more income over a 20-year period! LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves. . . + « « $230,832,353 
Jefferson Standard’s investment record is outstanding in the Reserve for Policy Claims. . . 971,003 
life insurance industry. The company’s excellent earnings Policy Proceeds Left with 28,026,794 
rate makes it possible to provide extra income dollars to the a 
policyholder or beneficiary. For 46 years Jefferson Standard Dividends for Policyholders . 3,867,800 
policies have never paid less than 4% interest on proceeds Investment Fluctuation Fund. . 7,968,499 
left with the company to provide income. Other Liabilities and Reserves . 12,185,958 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $283,852,407 
Contingency Reserve . . 5,000,000 
LET Mr. 4% Serve You Gustin’ oad Surplus. e 36,000,000 
Small wonder, then, that more and more people are turning Tbs 2 6 6 6 $324,852,407 
to their local Jefferson Standard Mr. 4%. Jefferson Standard *Copy of booklet containing our com- 
policy dollars are larger. Keep in touch with your Mr. 4%— plete report available on request. 
he’s a good man to know. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE « GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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London: 
Shipowners 
wormage have been made in the 


London marine insurance market 
as to whether on current renewals ship- 
owners are seeking to reduce insured 
yalues in proportion to the fall in 
actual values. This action follows the 
marked decrease in the values of sec- 
ond-hand ships compared with the val- 
ues of a year ago, consequent on which 
it had been suggested that there was a GLENS FALLS GROUP 

one ° . yey 2 
probability that, with falling actual Glens Falls* 
values, shipowners might seek to re- Glens Fall Indemnity 
duce their insured values. 

In this connection, D. King-Page, 
writing in the “Journal of Commerce” 
(Liverpool and London daily news- 
paper), states that he has been in- 
formed that, while in certain cases re- 
newals are being effected on values 
lower than those of the expiring policy, 
such cases are not abnormal, and that 
they are the result of circumstances 
which would operate in any case, such 
as growing age, lower book values, etc. 

One leading underwriter who was 
consulted expressed the opinion that 
the reason for insured values being 
maintained in the face of falling actual 
values is that, when tonnage values 
were rising, insured values did not 
rise proportionately. 

The writer continues: 

“It is, of course, a truism that insured 
and actual values are not the same 
thing, nor are they governed by identi- 
cal circumstances, although there must 
be some relationship between them.” 

The writer proceeds to quote from 
the lengthy report of the Committee of 
Insurance of Ships issued in 1937 as 
a result of an inquiry into certain in- 
judicious criticisms of the system of 
insuring ships on values which bore no 
relation to the actual values “which 


A typographical error in the November issue of THE 
SPECTATOR in a table “Ocean Marine Business (including 
War Risk) By Underwriting Groups and Agencies 1949- 
1951” resulted in incorrect figures being shown for thc 
Glens Falls Group and the Marine Office of America, oi 
which the Glens Falls Insurance Company is a member. 
Tue Spectator offers sincere apologies to both the Glens 
Falls and the Marine Office for having made this error. 

The following is the way the figures should have appeared 
in the table: 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA GROUP 
{American Eagle”. 
America Fore Group} Continental *. 
Fidelity-Phoenix*. 
Niagara’... 


ssc 
wwe 


Firemen’s of Newark". . 

Loyalty Group; Girard Insurance*. 
Milwaukee Insurance* 
|National Ben Franklin 


ig ommerce* 
Glens Falls Group; Glens Falls*. 
(Glens Falls indemnity. . 


Zigessss 
NO@OOowe— 
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Assets and Liabilities of Stock Fire and Casualty 
Companies Per Cent to Total Assets 


1947 
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All Other Assets 


Total Assets . 
Increase 
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Liabilities 
Unpaid Loss Reserve 
U Premiums 
All Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities. . 


Capital Paid-up.. . 
Net Surplus. . . 
Voluntary Reserves 


Surplus to Policyholders : . 
Total . = = J 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
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emanated from high judicial quar- 
ters.” 

“Generally speaking, underwriters 
feel that they cannot dictate to ship- 
owners regarding the values they put 
on their own ships, and they are satis- 
fied that the present system meets the 
requirements of owners without causing 
any undue hazard to underwriters.” 


Taxes: 
Some Suggestions 


STATEMENT on Federal taxation 
of life insurance and annuities 
was filed recently with Colin Stam, 
chief of staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation of Con- 
gress, by Washington representatives 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 
The statement covers income taxes 


Tot. Adm. Assets (Millions) 


.$11.563 $10.706 $9.676 $8.522 $7.595 


82. 
488s 
383 
f= 
3: 





and estate taxes, and contains the joint 
suggestions of both organizations. 

Subjects treated in the income tax 
section of the statement are: Capital 
gains treatment under qualified pen- 
sion plans, qualification of pension 
plans of life insurance companies and 
corporations exempt from corporate 
taxation, discriminatory taxation of in- 
vestment income under insured pension 
plans, transfer of life insurance policies 
for valuable consideration, and applica- 
tion of the doctrine of constructive 
receipt to life insurance policy trans- 
actions. 

The section of the joint A.L.C.- 
L.I.A.A. statement to the Congressional 
committee dealing with estate taxes 
covers elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test. 


Specific proposals and recommenda- 
tions concerning income taxation of 
annuities are not included in the state- 
ment filed last Friday, but will be in- 
cluded in a further statement to be 
filed by the A.L.C.-L.LA.A. with the 
Congressional committee’s staff at a 
later date. 


Anniversary: 


Welcome Touch 
LITTLE corrugated box about 


three inches square arrived at our 
desk during January. On opening it we 
discovered to our surprise that it con- 
tained a welcome (It was time for our 
mid-afternoon snack) piece of frosted 
birthday cake. 
With the cake was a card that read’ 
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“New Year’s was our 50th birthday. 
We wanted you, as one of our friends, 
to have a piece of our birthday cake.” 
It was signed “The Cravens Dargan 
Family.” C.-D., you probably know, is 
an important firm of insurance man- 
agers in Houston. 

Why is it we never think of clever 
ideas like that? 


Automobile: 


Movie Stars 


OU may find yourself in the mo- 

tion pictures soon if you drive a 
car. Some motorists in New Jersey re- 
cently did. ; 

It all began when author, Edward 
Fales, Jr., travelled hundreds of miles 
as a passenger in a special car equipped 
with a camera set to shoot through his 
windshield. In this way, pictures of 
drivers taken under actual road condi- 
tions can be made and viewed at a 
later date. 

Credit for the innovation goes to 
Markel Service, Inc., safety affiliate of 
American Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, largest insurer of trucks and 
buses in the world. When the picture 
taking sessions were over, representa- 
tives of the New Jersey police force 


Gina fcc 
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AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


accompanied Mr. Fales and a Markel 
safety engineer to the homes of the 
drivers photographed. After the first 
initial surprise on their part, the men 
and women who had been caught “off 
guard” were happy to see themselves 
on the screen and to learn how their 
driving compared with that of the 
average motorist. 

Because of the satisfaction expressed 
by New Jersey police and traffic offi- 
cials, Superintendent of Police, Col. 
Russell Snook, plans the leasing of 
several of the Markel Service cameras 
for use in patrol cars. 


Britain: 


Discrimination Report 


UR London correspondent re- 

ports that the British National 
Committee of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce delegates representing 
thirteen countries and twelve interna- 
tional transport organizations assem- 
bled recently in Paris on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Transport Com- 
mission of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. The commission ranged 
over a wide and important field in 
which the following matter was the 
subject of particular discussion: 








The commission discussed the prob- 
lem of discrimination in transport in- 
surance. This is at present being studied 
by the UN Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission, Which has asked the 
ICC for its views on the effect of such 
discrimination on international trade. 

The ICC considers that discrimina- 
tion in insurance should be condemned 
as one of the important barriers to in. 
ternational trade. Discrimination tend. 
ing to become more marked after the 
war has taken the following forms: 

(a) Discriminatory regulations re 
garding the compulsory insurance in 
the domestic market of goods entering 
or leaving a country; 

(b) Discriminatory taxation on con- 
tracts entered into between nationals 
and foreign insurance companies; 

(c) Discrimination through the con- 
trol of foreign exchange; 

(d) Discrimination against foreign 
insurance companies; 

(e) Discrimination through restric 
tive law protecting nationalized insur- 
ance industries. 


A report elaborating these points is 
being forwarded to the UN Commis 
sion, with a list of examples illustrat- 
ing the various practices condemned. 





















Monumental policies are designed 
to fit practically any need or 
circumstance. 

new policies when it is advantageous 
to do so. Monumental agents find 
this a great aid in selling. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office — Charles & Chase Sts. — Baltimore 










Plenty of Sales 
Ammunition... 








CHARTERED 1858 





We also introduce 
































UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 























We figured right along that the 
ideal-sized insurance company is one 
that is big enough to be big and smali 
enough to be small. That’s us. 
American United Life is big enough 
to enjoy the advantages of *bigness: 
having a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks; being a factor in 
the investment market ; employing 
top-flight talent in the home office . . . 
these advantages go with bigness. 
We're small enough to enjoy the 
advantages of smallness: knowing field 
men personally; worrying willingly about 
policyholders’ individual problems ; 
seeing our forest and every tree in it... 
these are the advantages of smallness. 
Judging by the sales record the boys 
hung up last year and the year before 
that, time is proving us right: you can’t 
ets about $100 beat being big enough to be big and 
nsurance in force small enough to know folks by their 
500 millions.) first names. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





|. M. Business 
Possibilities Today 


Properly cultivated and written, 
there is no limit to Inland Marine business 
possibilities today. Premiums for 1952 
reached a new high—as in previous years. 


While increase-in-values had much 
to do with the overall results, many new 
premiums were developed through the 
present Government war economy pro- 
gram. This new-business potential should 
continue under the newly-elected admin- 
istration, too. 


Inland Marine underwriting is flex- 
ible and versatile, and therefore can be 
custom-made to fit unusual situations and 
insurance requirements. 


Feel free at all times to submit lines 
on any of the 56 classes available through 
our comprehensive country-wide facil- 
ities. Always you will find our Inland 
Marine Department sympathetic to an 
Agent’s problems and to those of his 
Insured. 


Our Fieldmen will be glad to help 
our Agents develop this business locally 


... or they can call on our nearest Inland 
Marine Service Office or Branch Office. 


Norts British AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY LIMITED 


THe PENNSYLVANIA Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
Company or New Yor« 


THe MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or AMERICA 


THEe HomMeELANnpD INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Today it’s only 
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ESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys } small 
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you only half a loaf. nes 
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Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, | calle 
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protection today. bills 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Company Speeds Payment 
With Draft on Envelope 


Faster, simpler methods of paying 
claims are always valuable to an in- 
surance company. The Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association has introduced 
an entirely new system for payment of 
small policyholder claims, placing em- 
phasis on service and solving the prob- 
lem of time-consuming detail. 

Key to the system is an instrument 
called an Envelope Claim Draft. It 
looks very much like the conventional 
claim draft, but actually it is an en- 
velope with the claim draft portion 
printed on its face. When the draft is 
issued, loss papers and loss repair 
bills supporting the claim are sealed 
in, to prevent loss in transit. 

The envelope draft is sent to the 
agent for delivery and the insured 
cashes it like any other check or draft. 
After it has cleared through the banks 
and returned to the company’s home 
ofice, this single envelope provides a 
complete record of the entire loss trans- 
action and the source of complete statis- 
tical and experience records. 

The company reports that response 
to the first experimental use of the En- 
velope Claim Draft have been enthusi- 
astic with both agents and claim repre- 
sentatives praising the innovation. The 
first reactions also indicate that policy- 
holders appreciate the speed-up in ser- 
vice made possible by these envelopes. 


For Further Information Circle 9 on Card. 


Dictating Machine Made 
Portable and Sturdy 


A dictating and transcribing machine 
which can be carried with ease under 
the arm or in a brief case has been 
placed on the market recently by 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Known as the 
VP. Edison Voicewriter, this compact 
machine is reported to fill “the long 
standing need for a truly portable dic- 
tating machine.” 

Weighing only twelve pounds com- 

ete with microphone and power cord. 
this book-shaped Voicewriter has been 


thinned down to less than two and a 
half inches. It can stand heavy duty 
in any office and uses discs which have 
a capacity of thirty minutes of dicta- 
tion. Although the size of this machine 
is more compact, these discs are stand- 
ard and interchangeable for use on all 
Edison equipment, including the Edison 
TeleVoice phone dictation system. 

One of the best features of the V.P. 
Voicewriter, according to Henry G. 
Riter, 3rd, Edison president, in addi- 


V.P. Voicewriter 


tion to its weight and size, is its sim- 
plicity of operation. A single knob 
performs all the functions of enabling 
the executive or secretary to recall the 
last few words spoken or to reproduce 
the entire contents of the disc. The same 
four-in-one control also permits audio 
scanning of the entire recorded sur- 
face. 

Operating on only twenty-five watts, 
the V.P. Voicewriter has two lights 
which indicate when the machine is on 
and when it is ready for dictation. An 
end monitor gives an audible warning 
when the end of a disc is near. 

For Further Information Circle 10 on Card. 


INSURANCE 


For Reply Card Turn to Page 58 


Checkwriters Set for 
Several Copies 


When extra carbon copies of a check 
are needed, equipment for checkwriting 
and complete bank account protection 
is put under extra strain. Safeguard 
Corporation of Lansdale, Pa., manu- 
facturers of this equipment, reports that 
it is working with users to overcome 
this difficulty. 

First step has been the development 
of a sturdy, welded steel housing-frame 
combined with steel reinforcements 
which can withstand the high pressures 
needed to penetrate three thickness of 
checks and two carbon copies. Now 
the firm reports it is able to adjust its 
equipment individually to suit the 
weight of check paper used. 

For Further Information Circle 11 on Card. 


One-Man Fire Engine 
Designed 


The manufacture of a new, powerful, 
one-man fire-fighting engine for ex- 
tinguishing large-scale B and C fires 
has been announced by the American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corporation. This is 
a Dry Chemical Wheeled Engine, with 
a capacity of 150 pounds. 

Known as Model 150, this one-man 
engine which discharges free-flowing, 
quick-smothering Alfco Dry Chemical 
is a companion-unit for Model 350, the 
firm’s two-man engine that has a capac- 
ity of 350 pounds. 

The new model weighs only 480 
pounds, fully charged, and can be 
wheeled, maneuvered, and operated 
easily by one man. It carries the in- 
spection and approval label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, with B and 
C classification. 

The density of Model 150’s discharge 
has the effect of cooling and insulating 
the operator from the intense heat of 
the fire, the firm reports. Aided by the 
engine’s excellent discharge range of 
from twenty to twenty-five feet, this 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
(Continued from Page 55) 


cooling effect enables the operator to 
move up quickly on the fire and ex- 
tinguish it with the full force of the 
smothering chemical. 

For Farther Information Circle 12 on Card. 


New Printing Calculator 


Remington Rand has produced a 
printing calculator designed to save on 
financial figurework. The compact, ten- 
key unit should prove helpful to the 
home office executive, agent or broker 
who are in need of shortcuts for com- 
putations of premiums, income, ex- 
penses, assets and other items. “It’s the 
two-in-one figuring machine,” a Rem- 
ington Rand folder announces, “the 
calculator that combines short cut 
multiplication and automatic division 
with high-speed listing, adding and sub- 
tracting.” Because it prints its com- 
putations on tape, the Remington Rand 
printing calculator gives proof of ac- 
curacy. The ten-key keyboard makes 
it possible to “enter each number with 
the same ease and speed as any other 
number—just as you would use a type- 
writer.” 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card, 


Vertical Files Save Costs 


Virginia Metal Products Corporation 
has released a report which shows how 
one insurance company saved 75 per 
cent on installation costs by using VMP 
Vertical Files. 

The announcement stated that Aug- 
ust Zierold, executive of the Guardian 
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Life Insurance Company of America, 
surveyed all methods of filing before 
ordering an extensive Vertical File in- 
stallation for his company. His figures 
showed that cost of the initial installa- 
tion was $9,000 as compared with the 
$25,000 it would have cost for a con- 
ventional filing system. 

In addition to cutting initial costs, 
the VMP Vertical files are said to save 
filing time, since each folder is in- 
stantly visible in its place on the shelf, 
is easy to find and easy to replace. Also 
the compact, library-like arrangement 
of stacks and folders has cut down the 
walking time required of the clerks. 
For Further Information Circle 14 on Card. 


Mobile Camera Does 
Rapid Copying 

Designed especially for the insurance 
field is the Tupper-Peerless Copy 
Camera, which can make a permanent 
record of up to 720 documents or cards 
an hour. Developed by Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., this new photocopy 
equipment photographs one side of 
letters and documents up to eight and 
a half by fourteen inches and both sides 
of five-by-eight file cards. Its entire 
cycle of operation requires only five 
seconds. 

The camera is housed in a heavy 
sheet aluminum cabinet which is 
mounted on a rubber-tired truck. Fifty 
feet of cable permits it to be easily 
transportable, providing the conveni- 
ence of copying material right at the 
files. 

Since the camera can be loaded in 
the daylight, the exposed paper, en- 


VMP Vertical Files 





Tupper-Peerless Copy Camera 


closed in its light-tight receiver, can be 
removed in daylight and transported 
to the darkroom for processing. The 
entire roll of photographic paper does 
not need to be exposed before process- 
ing, because it can be cut at any point 
without an appreciable loss of paper. 
As described by the company, the 
Tupper-Peerless Copy Camera can be 
used not only in insurance offices but 
also wherever a large volume of photo- 
copying must be done rapidly and 
economically. 
For Further Information Circle 15 on Card. 


New Safety Marking 
Method 


A quick method for labeling con- 
tainers holding hazardous materials is 
announced by the W. H. Brady Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Known as Brady 
QUIK-LABEL Container Markers, 
these labels stick fast to glass, metal, 
wood, plastic or ceramic containers, 
without moistening. They’re made of 
strong cotton cloth, and are silicone 
plastic-coated to resist oil, grease, 
grime and abrasion. The label surface 
is not affected by most of the materials 
the container may hold. 


State laws require different hazard- 
ous materials to be labeled with the 
same warning words, such as “Danger, 
Flammable,” or “Vapor Harmful,” fol- 
lowed by precautionary instructions, 
such as “Keep away from heat (sparks) 
and open flame.” Most Brady Cor 
tainer Markers are printed with thesé 
various warning words and precaution 
ary instructions, and have a space pre 
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PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
(Continued from Page 56) 


yided on each marker for a self-stick- 
ing insert. Each insert has the specific 
name of the habardous material—such 
as acid, naphtha, lacquer or kerosene 
—printed on it. 

For Further Information Circle 16 on Card. 


Folder on ‘Ozamatics’ 


A short-cut to making duplicate 
copies of office papers is described in 
a brochure issued by Ozalid, a division 
of General Aniline and Film Corpora- 
tion, Johnson City, New York. The 
Qzamatic, as the machine is called, is 
Ozalid’s answer to the increasing de- 
mands of businesses for a _ smaller, 
large-volume, copying machine. The 
literature describes in detail the ma- 
chine’s operation with diagrammatic 
drawings to illustrate the function of 
the various parts. Styled by Raymond 
Loewy, the Ozamatic “fits into just 
about any setting you can think of.” It 
reproduces in seconds records that used 
to take minutes or even hours to re- 
produce, and does away with the need 
for negatives and time-consuming photo- 
copying steps. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card. 


Effective Business Letters 


Whether you're soliciting business, 
answering a policyholder’s complaint 
or corresponding with the home office, 
your letters are important to you and 
your agency. As an aid for its letter 
writers, General Foods Corporation, 
New York City, has prepared a booklet 
entitled Effective Business Letters. Here 
is the type of helpful hint contained in 
the attractively bound and compact 
volume: 

“Good letters are conversational and 
alive, they flow smoothly from the open- 
Ing sentence to the closing. By the 
lime the reader gets to the signature, 
his questions are answered. Moreover, 
he feels he has heard friendly words 


New Fire Drawer 


A fire drawer which provides fire 
protection for safe papers within arm’s 
reach of your desk is available to insur- 
ance men and their clients. 

Called the Victor Fire Drawer, this 
single drawer insulated unit bears the 
S.M.N.A. label which certifies that it 


will protect paper contents for at least 
one hour in heat reaching 1700 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The Fire Drawer, which 
offers the protection of a safe with the 
convenience of a file has been designed 
to be used by the side of a desk to 
protect papers “in work.” 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card, 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF INTEREST TO 


and the warmth and sincerity of the 
writer’s personality.” 

And on planning letters: 

“A letter without a plan is often like 
a house without a blueprint. It starts 
off in all directions at once and is never 
quite complete or satisfying.” 

Moderately priced, the book is now 
available to insurance men. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card. 


Study on Estate Planning 


“We are living in too complex a so- 
ciety for any one man no matter how 
brilliant, to be able to run all the 
affairs of his estate without expert 
guidance,” says George B. Gordon in a 
study on estate planning. Entitled “You, 
Your Heirs and Your Estate,” the study 
has been released by Business Reports, 
Inc., New York City. 

In guiding the reader as to the future 
use and disposition of his property, the 
book shows how to select beneficiaries. 
helps determine their needs, and gives 
instructions in choosing the time and 
manner of providing for them. It con- 
tains many check-lists for working 
notes. 

The book also discusses the various 
barriers to planning in terms of people 
and their needs. It deals with the costs 
of transfer, estate taxes and gift taxes 
and discusses the basic tax-savings that 
should always be considered. One much 
neglected aspect of planning shows that 
beneficiaries have to be trained to some 
degree and tells how to do this. 

Chapters on “The Economics of In- 
vestment” and “Life Insurance as a 


INSURANCE MEN 


For Reply Card Turn to Page 58 


Tax-Saving Investment” deal with the 
problems of investing estate assets for 
income through periods of inflation and 
deflation alike and with the use of life 
insurance as a tax shelter. 

For Further Information Circle 20 on Card, 


A New Convenience 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
announces it will rent one, two and 
three room apartments to insurance 
companies or other interested persons. 
Here’s an ideal living and recreational 
spot for executives, visiting field men, 
brokers, buyers and others. The apart- 
ments can also be used to award pro- 
ducers who win company sales contests. 
The Edgewater Beach Hotel has a spe- 
cial bus service to and from the Chicago 
loop. There is a private swimming 
pool for guests of the hotel. 

For Further Information Circle 21 on Card. 


“The Forgotten Man” 


How to pay, hold and satisfy good 
executives is the theme of a new re- 
search study, titled “Executive Pay 
Plans,” published by Business Reports, 
Inc., New York City. 

In today’s furor about raising the 
wage level of production line workers, 
the talented executive is today’s forgot- 
ten man. The $25,000 a year man, for 
example, has only $9,361 left in real 
1939 dollars after he’s put through the 
wringer of high taxes and inflation. In 
1939, he had $22,000 left. Niles Tram- 
mel lost only $26,000 in take-home pay 
when he quit a $100,000 a year job as 
president of National Broadcasting 
Company to take a $25,000 salary plus 
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new PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from Page 57) 


15 per cent of the business from a 
Miami TV station. 

In the 160-page report, Mr. J. K. 
Lasser, New York accountant and tax 
authority, and William J. Casey, New 
York lawyer, have analyzed what com- 
panies can do to attract and hold good 
men and to focus on company opera- 
tions much mental energy now devoted 
to worry about their future security and 
that of their families. For instance, it 
shows how firms are now meeting the 
cost of high executive insurance premi- 
ums by group insurance and company 


commitments. 
For Further Information Circle 22 on Card. 


Role of Small Business 


Many insurance agents and brokers 
run their own businesses and all in- 
surance men have a stake in the small 
businessman as a policyholder. There- 
fore, a new booklet issued by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
should prove both interesting and help- 
ful to insurance men at all levels. 

The booklet discusses such questions 
as: How solid are the foundations of 
small business? Does small business 
face special problems in the period 
ahead? What are its special problems? 
Is its tax load particularly burden- 
some? Does it want and need special 
treatment? 

The book also touches upon small 
business and defense contracts and the 
causes of business failures. 


For Further Infermation Circle 23 on Card. 


The Boardwalk Beckons 


Literature describing the advantages 
of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotels, At- 
lantic City, for conventions as well as 
for individuals on business or vacation 
is now available. A stone’s throw from 
the boardwalk and the Atlantic Ocean, 
the hotel actually consists of two sepa- 
rate hotels, both founded in 1860 as 
three-story frame buildings. Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall is now, the literature 
says, “a magnificent property” with 
“exquisite modern appointments.” It’s 
the largest in Atlantic City. 

For Further Information Circle 24 on Card. 


H & A Directory 


The Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference in Chicago has dis- 
tributed its 1952-53 Directory to Con- 
ference members. The Directory 
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includes the listing of Conference mem- 
ber companies, officers and executive 
staff members, an outline of the various 
activities and services of the Conference, 
types of coverage written and states in 
which members are licensed to operate 
and other data. Of the 184 member 
companies 58.7 per cent, or 108 mem- 
bers, are life companies while 39 are 
accident and health only companies, 19 
are stock casualty, 14 are mutual casu- 
alty, 3 fraternals and 1 reciprocal. 


For Further Information Cirele 25 on Card. 


Catalog with Comics 


A catalog that entertains as well as 
informs is unique in this hurry-scurry 
world. That’s why insurance men will 
want a copy of the new catalog issued 
by Precision Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, which features steel shelving, 


& 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT CO. 





Catalog with Cartoons 


files, and other storage and maintenance 
equipment as well as the cartoons of 
nationally famous cartoonists. There is 
also a joke column, “Heard in the 
Locker Room.” 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card. 


Facing the Future’s Risks 


That’s the challenging title of a new 
book edited by Lyman Bryson, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College 
Columbia University. Since it traces the 
progress of the last two hundred years 
and takes the reader into the future in 
many fields, it should prove useful to 
the insurance man, who is concerned 
with tomorrow’s prospects in many 
areas. The book is actually a report of 
a conference of experts marking the 


200th anniversary of the establishment 
of mutual insurance in 1752. 

In it, such outstanding leaders as 
Ralph Blanchard, Professor of Insur- 
ance, Columbia University, Austin H. 
MacCormick, Professor of Criminology, 
University of California, and Ralph W. 
Gerard, Professor of Physiology at the 
University of Chicago, comment on fu- 
ture possibilities in their fields. The 
chapters cover Probability and Statis- 
tics, the Mathematical Way of Estimat- 
ing Risk, Physical Science and the Fv- 
ture, Psychology — Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow, Population Trends in 
the United States, Crime in America and 
many other important topics. 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card, 


First 1952 Casualty Results 


What was the underwriting profit of 
casualty insurance companies during 
1952? Who had the greatest increase 
in premium volume? These and many 
other questions on the financial and 
underwriting results of casualty and 
surety companies are answered in the 
1953 Spectator Handy Chart, issued in 
June. This compact, easy-to-read vol- 
ume contains industry aggregates, com- 
parative for two years. The main ex- 
hibits show 15 items from the Conven- 
tion Form Statement on a_ five-year 
comparative basis. There is also a de 
tailed table showing results by company 
for each casualty line over a five year 
period. 

Other exhibits cover Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield results, multiple line ex- 
perience (fire companies writing casu- 
alty business), liability experience, and 
Workmen’s Compensation Experience. 
For Further Information Circle 28 on Card. 


On Using Soundwriters 


A new colorfully-illustrated booklet 
tells how to use electronic soundwriters 
for increased office efficiency. Issued by 
the Audograph Company, Hartford, 
Conn., it contains some interesting topic 
titles, such as: “Helping Executives be 
Executives,” “How Many Ways Can 
You Write a Letter?”, “Keeping Out 
of the Way of Your ‘In’ Box,” and 
“Meeting of Minds—Before the Meet- 
ing.” 

As these headings suggest, the sound- 
writer booklet covers many day-to-day 
problems that affect your personal 
productivity. The company points out 
that it “will give you a new apprecit 
tion of modern dictating practices, show 
you how to increase your work capac 
ity, yet make your work easier.” 

For Further Information Circle 29 on Card. 
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Crop Hail 


(Continued from Page 15) 


feast or famine as far as small areas are 
concerned, with one bad year eating up 

all the profits, or surpluses, of several 
good years. 

Another important feature to be con- 
sidered by the hail writing company, 
and one which cannot be considered by 
ordinary casualty or fire writing com- 
panies as an element in production, is 
the fact that there is no unearned-pre- 
mium reserve to be set at the end of the 
year. Annual premiums are, for the 
most part, usually payable after the 
crop has been harvested and the year’s 
premium is, consequently, entirely 
earned ! 

In the Middle West the crop hail loss 
season extends from the time the crops 
can be damaged by hail in the Spring 
to the time of harvest, or to a specific 
date such as September 20, October 1 
or October 20. 

While there is nothing complicated or 
dificult to understand about crop hail 
insurance, it is true that loss adjust- 
ments are different than the types of 
adjustment to which most persons are 
accustomed. For that reason the hail 
writing company must be certain that 
its adjusters are experienced, highly 
trained and inclined to be technical. 
Where the adjuster for a fire or wind- 
storm insurance company may turn to 
a contractor or carpenter for estimates 
as to cost of replacement or repair, the 
hail insurance adjuster must rely on 
his own knowledge and experience in 
estimating the amount of the loss. 
Since no repairs or replacements are 
possible he must be able to ascertain, 
as nearly as is possible, just how much 
of the crop has been destroyed. He 
must further be able to estimate the 
number of bushels per acre the crop 
would have ordinarily produced if it 
had not been damaged. In addition he 
must be able to recognize the difference 
between hail damage and that caused 
by the myriad of diseases, insects and 
other hazards which are not covered by 
the usual hail insurance policy. By far 
the greatest share of the company’s loss 
adjustment consideration is the ad- 
juster. 

The usual crop hail insurance policy 
written today may cover such crops as 
wheat, oats, speltz, alfalfa, clover, 
timothy, sudan grass, broom corn, kafir 
corn, milo maize, sorgo, cane, field 
corm, sweet corn, seed corn, pop corn, 
cotton, hemp, buckwheat, tobacco, peas, 
green beans, tomatoes, soy beans, mint 
and cranberries. Some companies in- 
sure other fruits and vegetables. 

The hail insurance adjuster must be 
able to adjust losses on all of the afore- 
mentioned crops, have a knowledge of 

















AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


FOR 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


With new business reaching an all-time high 
of $327 million and total business in force 
passing the $2 billion mark, the year 1952 
was one of outstanding progress and 
achievement for the Great-West Life. 


The comparative figures given here are evidence 
of the Company’s present stature and scope. They 
are also a measure of its responsibilities to over 
560,000 policyhelders in the United States and 
Canada. 


NOTEWORTHY COMPARISONS 


1952 1951 
New Business 


(incl. annuities) $ 327,093,322 $ 293,229,967 
Total Business 


in Force......:............. -2,131,653,113 —1,891,438,082 
Assets. ccc. 446,027,251 413,791,937 
Liabilities... 422,984,570 392,367,145 


Capital, Contingency 
Reserve and 


Sikes easecaebsincice 23,042,681 21,424,792 
Paid or Credited 

to Policyholders 

and Beneficiaries 66,902,812 60,207,498 


YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS TO-DAY 


THE 


GraarWaer Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ~ WIN MIPEG, CANADA 
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‘6 ° must be able to recognize the effects of ar 
- Selling LIFE : damage other than hail to all of them, tic 
improves my general insurance business” Most hail adjusters have, at one time jot 
or another, farmed for themselves. This bu 
experience and knowledge has been ste 
augmented in recent years by short me 
courses for hail adjusters being offered mt 
by many of the state agricultural col. jus 
leges. These schools have been cop. no} 
ducting experiments for several year yes 
as to the effects of actual and artificial of. 
hail damage to the various kinds of ( 
crops. In addition meetings for hail ip. rec 
surance adjusters are held annually me! 
throughout the country and more and hail 
more technical information is being not 
offered them. due 
Because the loss season under a crop for 
hail policy is necessarily limited to the prel 
growing season of the crop involved, sucl 
hail writing companies can not assure yeal 
= a adjusters of a year-round hail adjusting coll 
Oscar Serlin (left), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, at a job. For that reason companies have i 
sales interview with one of his regular clients. reinforced their adjusting staffs of full. 0 
time field men by training agriculture writt 
“T sell LIFE insurance, too,” says Oscar Serlin, general insur- teachers, high Be porenn ton coach its s 
ance man, “because LIFE service improves my regular business. es, feed salesmen, hybrid corn sales and 
Now that I offer LIFE, my insurance service is complete. No iii and men “sath other lines of a expe 
one can offer my clients a better service. And those extra Life deavor whose job enables them to spend juste 
commissions make a substantial addition to my income — the Summer months as hail adjusters. sive | 
$2,035.42 in 1952, to be exact. Frequently it becomes necessary, be- lar y 
Let Prudential serve as your LIFE DEPARTMENT. We'll cause of one of the catastrophic hail. able 
make it easy and profitable for you to sell Life along with storms mentioned earlier, for companies may 
' your regular business. to borrow adjusters from another con- that 
For full details on how you can bring your clients a broader pany outside the stricken area. Often writi 
insurance service, call your nearest Prudential Ordinary adjusters for several companies will be B ingly 
Agency or... working side by side in a hailed area. panie 
It is not uncommon for one company event 
MAIL THIS COUPON to have the landlord’s insurance ani § °% ins 
| [tg og eens another company be carrying the ten- The 
0: rokerage pervice 
| 4 The Prudential, Newark 1, N. J. H THE PRUDENTIAL 
| | Show me how Prudential’s ! INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA HONORED E 
1 LIFE DEPARTMENT plan 4 
* will improve my general insur- 4 
s ance business. 1 A mutual life 
EE ener : insurance company 
H PD ok h sece vet ccscscdvebivicses : 
' pUNEN eR Neecuaesiseunersarereersee ; Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
' WMD ciwéveedsneses H Comedian Send OSens Terentia, Ont, 
| eR ee ee ae eee ‘s 6 H Southwestern Home Office: Houston, Texas 






Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 






Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS —_ 
' PHILADELPHIA ; 







THE BOURSE 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 












Consulting Actuaries Se 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. Walter L. Hays (right), president o 
HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY American Fire and Casualty Co. 
M. WOLFMAN, F-.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF Orlando, Fla., received an honore! 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN appointment as “Arkansas T 
Franklin 2-4020 from Gov. Sid McMath of Arkanst 











Making presentation is J. C. Mit 
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ant’s insurance. Today such situations 
are handled with the utmost of coopera- 
tion and the adjusters compare opin- 
jons and notes. The hail insurance 
business has come a long way since its 
start sixty years ago as far as adjusting 
methods are concerned. Adjusters for 
mutual insurance companies and ad- 
justers for stock insurance companies 
now work in perfect harmony. A few 
years ago such a situation was unheard 
of. 

Collection problems in current and 
recent times are slight. As previously 
mentioned, most companies write the 
hail insurance in the Spring, take a 
note for the premium which is then 
due in the fall. It is not uncommon 
for a company to report over 90% of its 
premiums paid in late fall. Naturally 
such was not true in the depression 
years. It may be said, therefore, that 
collection problems of a company are 
normally dependent upon the times. 

So, if a company has carefully under- 
written its business so as to consider 
its spread, carefully selected its agents 
and has even more carefully selected 
experienced, conservative and able ad- 
justers and is fortunate in that exces- 
sive losses do not occur in that particu- 
lar year, the chances are that a reason- 
able addition to the company’s Surplus 
may be made. It must be remembered 
that the mortality rate for companies 
writing crop hail insurance is exceed- 
ingly high. Perhaps more such com- 
panies have been organized, and have 
eventually failed, than in any other line 
of insurance. 

The availability of reinsurance for 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 


C. Stewart Anderson was elected a 
director of Johnson & Higgins, inter- 
national brokerage firm, in January. 
He been associated with marine in- 
‘trance brokerage business since 1940. 


This agent thought IT WAS “DUCK soup” 





And so it was. He had a long list of friends and acquaintances . . ., 
enough for a tidy little business. It was when the HCL hit him and he 
decided to expand that he discovered that “handling” insurance isn’t 
quite the same as “selling” it. His friends hadn’t asked him the questions 
his new prospects did. They hadn‘t seemed to make the same demands, 


either. 


Our friend, being wise, did as smart agents all over the country are 
doing. He turned to Pearl American to help him service his clients. Pear! 
American’s policy of complete cooperation, flexible company attitude, 
speedy service and information, is really making insurance selling “duck- 


soup” for the agents on our team. We'll be happy to have you with us. 


Pan § ERICAN 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 436 Walnut Street CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 





The Spectator 





First with the 1953 Figures ... 


THE SPECTATOR FIRE INDEX 


Send your order and $3.00 in now, without delay 
to be sure that you get your copy on publication. 


Chestnut & 56th Streets Phila. 39, Pa. 
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American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 18462 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
insurance Company of New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance 


NEW YORK 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 








Pertinent Statistics 


January 1, 1953 


Insurance In Force Over $669,000,000 
Assets Over $158,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over $ 69,000,000 
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crop hail writing companies has e¢. 
abled some of them to weather why 
might have been fatal blows. The ip. 
creasing number of outlets for crop 
hail reinsurance has found an eage 
clientele among the hail writing com. 
panies of the North American conti. 
nent. The increasing number of ey. 
perienced individuals in the manage. 
ment of such companies, coupled with 
the increasing number of experienced 
adjusters and the availability of varied 
reinsurance plans have all served tp 
further the future of the crop hail ip. 
surance business. 


There's a Good Profit 


The individual agent or agency in 
cluding crop hail insurance in his lines 
can certainly realize a substantial re. 
turn. Any individual, estate or corpo- 
ration having an interest in growing 
crops is eligible for hail insurance, 
Landlords who live in town and who 
receive a portion of the crop in lieu of 
cash rent often insure their interest in 
that crop. Tenants in turn insure their 
interest in the crop. 

The procedure is relatively simple 
Applications are taken for each policy. 
The insurance becomes effective whe 
the application has been received ani 
approved in the office of the company. 
Many companies allow applications to 
be bound by telegram giving the a 
sured’s name and the amount of i 
surance, the coverage to become effec. 
tive at the hour the telegram was filed. 
It is the general practice of hail in 
surance companies to issue five-year 
policies which automatically renew 
themselves for a new crop season upon 
payment of the premium for the seasm 
just completed. In many cases the 


agent receives a commission at the time 


of writing and a deferred commissiv 
when the premium is paid. Additional 
commissions are earned during the rt 
maining four years of the policy. 
Policies describe, in a detailed leg:! 


manner, all land upon which the crop 
insured are grown. In most cases spt § 


cific amounts of insurance are placed 
on specific crops in specific locations 
The assured buys the amount of insur 
ance he wants on his crops and this 
amount is the insured value of the crop 
in the event of loss. Losses under this 
type of policy are figured on a percett 
age basis. Some companies value crops 
per bushel and pay losses on the nut 
ber of bushels lost. 

With the increasing emphasis bei 
placed on a damage to the farmer 
crops by the FCIC and State Funds tit 
crop hail business has suddenly grow 
up. In 1952 this comparatively ne* 
born babe enjoyed one of its biggt 
years writing premiums totaling $43, 
439,670. 
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Insured to Kill 


(Continued from Page 23) 


insurance and the manner in which we 
are now writing it, we are creating haz- 
ards, not eliminating them. 


Profit Motivates 


In a capitalistic society where free 
enterprise flourishes the profit incen- 
tive is the principal motivating force 
that can be applied to a given problem. 
We must so change our method of 
writing automobile insurance as to ally 
ourselves on the same side as the profit 
motive. In other words, we must provide 
a profit incentive of sufficient impor- 
tance to bring about a voluntary or 
self-imposed safety program by each 
driver. 

A situation similar to the one we 
now face prevailed in the factories be- 
fore the introduction of Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance. Not only did 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
provide the workman with a certainty 
of compensation without regard to the 
old common-law rules, but in addition 
it penalized the poor employer and 
helped the good employer. Through a 
debit and credit system an incentive 
plan was put before the employer 
which compelled him to improve the 
safety and working conditions of his 
plant or take the financial conse- 
quences. 

The driver under present automobile 
insurance coverages has no incentive to 
be a good driver. We must make it 
financially unprofitable for the individ- 
ual driver to drive unsafe equipment 
or to drive carelessly. 


Six Attempts 


While mest of these truths have been 
given lip service up to now only six 
major experiments have been under- 
taken to put them into practical use: 
(1) automebile compensation plan, bet- 
ter known as the Saskatchewan Plan; 
(2) compulsory automobile insurance; 
(3) unsatisfied judgment funds; (4) 
impounding acts; (5) security-type 
safety responsibility laws; and, (6) 
Financial Responsibility Laws. A de- 
tailed analysis of these plans is in- 
cluded in a very comprehensive re- 
search report just completed by the 
Missouri Chamber of Commerce. It is 
particularly interesting to note the re- 
sults: financially to the companies ; 
whether they brought about increases 
or decreases in accident frequency. 


The Rating Plans 


In addition to these plans are experi- 
mental merit rating schemes tried by 
vatlous companies. For example, prior 
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se ete Sea mance > — to World War II, the National Burean | 
ony ig On of Casualty Underwriters adopted first = 
| a Merit Rating plan and then the fa. ‘he 
JL mous “Safe Driver Reward Plan.” Pri. h 
= marily, the plan did one thing and that se 
was to return to the assured 15% of his “ 
liability and property damage premium -" 
‘ ~ ; am 
at the end of the policy year providing 
ASSETS a loss had not been incurred under the 
i repute ee contract. 
ds (insurance Commissioners’ Basis) . . .  -43,165,502.06 The plan lasted approximately three A 
= sreocal ond Pesicpel . + $ 3,143,895.52 or four years and was defeated due to trie 
ti Dae PF 25 $30,698.72 two apparent causes: (1) the losses state 
electtiat and Winesilancess |. . . 7,527,909 p+ rd suffered by the companies, i.e., the de- nam 
2 et ere « 1,072,675.00 crease in accident frequency was so The 
Rees! Ata $ gees slight that the reduced losses were less § cial 
OE INE SE eth. Gen aera Ait 1,496,903.02 than the reduced premium credits be. com} 
Loans gia 61,685,386.34 ing given; and (2) a number of com. com} 
Insured - . . . . . $38,189,663.41 pec panies began to offer in competition, essal 
ee oe Britt discounts not contingent on safe driv. drive 
EEE I SS CE 6,970,859.81 ing and at the beginning of the policy spon 
Property Sold under Land Contract . . 5. 1,018,810.89 year in amounts only slightly less than not a 
oS Se eee oe ree tee 808,235.00 those granted for safe driving. Only 
Fn OE ee $38,060.00 The incentive which was to have been fF judg 
GNbiie MSGEES Vaclctinds Feeuntams Iu contd el collection, created for safer driving was not suff- show 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, etc. . . - 3,603,993.83 cient to bring it about. It was rather ity. 
wishful thinking to think that a saving The 


ee RS gtamnenasees 
of approximately $6.00 per year would chanc 


deter a careless driver when fines of chance 


$25.00 to $50.00 did not. and tl 

New York state has adopted, effec- judgm 

tive November 1, 1952, a new merit from | 

rating plan which improves to some that tl 

i extent the original plans used in that first tr 
it provides for debit rating. However, § seem | 

the maximum debit still does not pro § insura 

vide in my opinion a sufficient incen- Unf 

tive to reduce losses. always 
lives. 
Compulsion in Massachusetts unsatis 
: One current experiment, a principal lien a 
one of its type, compulsory automobile from a 

insurance, still continues in the state dom he 
| of Massachusetts. It has brought about & " sett 
only one favorable result and has ag- obtain. 
conside: 


gravated two most unfavorable condi- ; 
tions. On the favorable side of the — % insu 
ledger is the fact that due to compul — ™Pen: 
sory insurance a judgment is good in 
the state of Massachusetts against 4 
driver for the limits provided by their A pla 
law. responsi 
On the minus side of the ledger, & in 4) gp 
however, two distinct failures are ap & a] diffe 
parent: (1) accidents are increasing; sponsibil 
and, (2) many companies (due © § 4 the 
state regulations of rates) have with § j, “ 
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able one from the insurance companies 
point of view then the state can compel 
another insurance company to assume 
the risk of a careless driver. Only in 
the most flagrant cases will the drivers 
license be revoked by the state. Auto- 
mobile losses in Massachusetts are 
among the highest in the Union. 


Responsibility Laws 


Another of the plans which has been 
tried and which is now in effect in our 
state is best known to us under the 
name “financial responsibility law”. 
The principal difference between finan- 
cial responsibility law approach and 
compulsory insurance lies in the word 
compulsory. In Massachusetts it is nec- 
essary to obtain insurance in order to 
drive. In states where a financial re- 
sponsibility law prevails insurance is 
not a prerequisite to getting a license. 
Only after a driver has an unsatisfied 
judgment levied against him need he 
show evidence of financial responsibil- 
ity. 

The law might better be called “first 
chance law” as the driver gets the 
chance to “bump off” one person free 
and then if he is unable to satisfy the 
judgment against him he is prevented 
from driving a second time. The fact 
that the man injured upon the driver’s 
first try may receive nothing does not 
seem particularly to bother either the 
insurance company or the legislators. 

Unfortunately, drivers’ rights seem 
always to be paramount to victims’ 
lives. While it is possibly true that an 
unsatisfied judgment could remain a 
lin against the driver, nevertheless 
from a practical viewpoint it very sel- 
dom helps the victim and he is forced 
to settle for whatever pittance he may 
obtain. Only if the driver is a man of 
considerable means will he carry limits 
of insurance adequate to give proper 
compensation to the injured party. 


A Comparison 


A plan known under the name safety 
responsibility law is in effect at present 
in 41 states in the Union. The princi- 
pal difference between the financial re- 
sponsibility law in effect in Missouri 
ad the safety responsibility law lies 
in the application of the law insofar 
&s evidence of financial responsibility 
at the time of the accident. Missouri 
law does not require evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility until such time as 
@ unsatisfied judgment has been in- 
curred, 

States operated under the safety re- 
‘ponsibility law require evidence of 

cial responsibility within 10 days 
titer the accident occurs in the form of 
msurance or in lieu thereof collateral 
it the same amount as required for in- 
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surance to be posted within 60 days 
from the time of the accident. Should 
the driver be unable to show financial 
responsibility as provided by law, his 
privilege to own or operate a motor 
vehicle is suspended until the law js 
satisfied or one year has elapsed with. 
out court action or damages being filed. 
A complete discussion of this law to. 
gether with the others now being used 
are contained in the Missouri Chamber 
of Commerce Report mentioned above. 

The record speaks for itself. In spite 
of any of the present plans no de. 
crease in accident frequency has been 
achieved. In each plan the one essen. 
tial ingredient is missing—real incen. 
tive. The most effective way to get 
people to do anything is to make it 
financially profitable for them to do it 
and unprofitable for them not to. All 
of the present plans make the results of 
bad driving extremely costly to the in. 
surance-buying public as a whole but 
do not make it unprofitable to the man 
who causes the accidents. 

We require a plan that will make 
certain the victims of careless driving 
will be properly compensated accord- 
ing to the judgments rendered by our 
courts and that will place at least a 
portion of the cost where it belongs, on 
the careless driver. Such a combination 
plan will reduce the accident rate of 
this country. The following recom. 
mended solution is probably not the 
only solution that will do the job, but it 
will definitely align insurance with the 
public welfare. 

For simplicity, I am outlining the 
pertinent points of the plan without 
elaboration or discussion. 

(1) A standard automobile policy 
to be adopted by each of the 48 states 
containing the following provisions: 

(a) A single insuring clause cover 
ing bodily injury and property dam- 
age with no limit. This will provide 
adequate protection and enable the 
Underwriting company to stabilize the 
excess insurance market because a satis 
factory spread of risk will be available. 
An additional benefit which a no-limit 
policy would obtain is that of placing 
all defendants on an equal basis before 
the law in either a trial by jury o 
judge. No longer will the financial re 
sponsibility of the defendant have any 
bearing on the results or the size of 
the verdict. 

(b) A mandatory deductible claus 
in the amount of 10% for each and 
every loss on bodily injury claims and 
$100 for each and every loss on prop 
erty damage claims. The 10% deduct 
ble applying to bodily injury claim 
shall be subject to a minimum deduct 
ble of $500 and a maximum deductible 
of $1,000. Companies shall not be pe 
mitted to assume final responsibility 
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for any part of the deductible clause 
(s) either directly or indirectly. 

(c) Compulsory insurance laws to 
be enacted but rates to be competitive. 
All persons in order to obtain a license 
will first be compelled to secure an 
insurance policy from a licensed car- 
rier in the state in which he resides. 
However. the rates while filed with 
each of the state commissioners should 
be permitted to be made on a com- 
petitive basis, based on the loss and 
expense ratios of the individual car- 
riers. 

(d) The law shall provide, and each 
policy contract shall specify that inso- 
far as the claim to the third party is 
concerned it shall be the responsibility 
of the insurance company to pay the 
loss in full irrespective of the deducti- 
ble clause. The company shall in turn 
be obligated to obtain from the assured 
reimbursement for the amount of the 
deductible paid. Should any assured 
fail to pay the deductible(s) to the 
company the company shall cancel the 
contract, the driver shall have a revo- 
cation of his license until such time 
as he has reimbursed the company plus 
interest of 6% from the time of the 
claim. No company shall be compelled 
or permitted by the state to write in- 
surance on a driver for whom a deduc- 
tible payment is pending. No license 
shall be issued unless an insurance pol- 
icy from a licensed company is in ef- 
fect on the driver. 

(e) Policy should be issued in the 
name of the drivers and not on the 
automobile. Policies should be avail- 
able to owners, who are not drivers of 
cars, for their protection as owners 
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only but would not protect them as 
drivers. Rates for this latter type would 
be considerably reduced. 

(2) A percentage of the state tax 





























now levied on automobile insurance held 
premiums by the various states should Boat 
be specifically allocated for the im. that 
provement of police safety personnel on } 
and for the purchase of safety equip. “fron 
ment for the control of traffic. While the | 
it is entirely possible that as much as Jol 
5% of the premium may actually go Office 
for this purpose it is my belief that the in his 
overall insurance cost to the assured 
will be reduced as a result of reduc. 
tion in accident frequency. Further. 
more, the deductibles collected from 
careless assureds will do much to re. 
duce overall cost to the careful driver. : 
These two major points constitute a = 
plan which will work if put into effect. : 
The results in my opinion will be amaz writer 
ing. Many people argue that in a free — 
democracy we should not compel peo- a 
ple to carry insurance nor should we f ’ ‘a 
have the right to revoke a driver's ode 
license. However, the right to drive is eaed 
not a right but a privilege, the injured tnaing 
party has the inalienable right under The 
the Constitution to his life and to the —_— 
protection thereof. Mr. R 
We license men to carry guns, to ag 
practice law, medicine and insurance, ee | 
to be a pilot and to do anything else good ri 
which might result in harm to people. Insur 
We set very rigid requirements in every me 6 
instance except for the driver of an wlactur 
automobile. “Autoitis” can be elimi- A polic 
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Secretary H. W. Casler of the North 
British Group assumed administrati 
duties in the Executive Department @ 
the New York office. G. C. Dauber 
succeeds him as secretary in charge of 


the Inland Marine and Special Lines 









Boating 
(Continued from Page 27) 


held in conjunction with the Motor 
Boat Show, a marine underwriter said 
that a good portion of insurance losses 
on yachts and boats each year arise 
“from sheer stupidity” on the part of 
the boat-owners. 

John N. Robinson of the Marine 
Office of America made this statement 
in his talk “A Marine Insurance Under- 


writer Looks at Safety” before the 
Seventh Annual National Motor Boat 
Safety Conference. 

Mr. Robinson pointed out that the 
fact that personnel failure caused so 
many losses was evidence of the con- 
tinuing need for safety education. 

The public concept of a marine in- 
surance policy is grossly misunderstood, 
Mr. Robinson said, and many boat 
owners regard their policy as a guar- 
antee that their boats will be kept in 
good running order. 

Insurance policies, he explained, are 
never guarantees of the quality of man- 
ufacturing in a boat and its equipment. 
A policy is not designed to cover losses 
from wear and tear, improper mainte- 
nance, and mechanical failure. 

“A marine insurance policy,” Mr. 
Robinson said, “is a legal contract de- 
signed to cover things that might hap- 
pen to a boat, not things that must 
happen.” 

As an example the Marine Office 
spokesman cited an assured who re- 
moved an exhaust manifold from his 


boat and plugged the hole left in the 
hull by sticking a tin can into it from 
inside the boat. Wave action knocked 
out the can and sank the boat. 

Mr. Robinson paid tribute to E. S. 
Terwilliger, manager of the Yacht 
Safety Bureau and chairman of the 
Conference, for the assistance his office 
had provided in helping marine under- 
writers set up standards for yacht 
safety. 

Donald L. Breting, assistant secretary 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, ex- 
plained the work of the Laboratories 
0 the conference and showed the film 
“Danger Sleuth.” 





MAN 








A Zurich Group Representative 
is, primarily, a salesman. His job is 
to present—simply and convincingly— 


the facts that promote decisions. 


He is trained in the principles and 


procedures of group insurance. 





He speaks its language with equal 
power before the rostrums of 
business or the loading platforms 


of commerce. 


His is a salaried position. He is at all times free to devise and 
effect a solution—to sell for you. Remember him when you have a 


group to sell. 


Remember, too, that he is a career man. He is tomorrow’s 
Group Manager. He knows that promises made today must be lived 


with tomorrow. 





Gikr2ow Pp He is your guarantee 


IDI (PAA MI LER TP 
of good and permanent 


group sales. 


AMERICAN 








Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S$. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 




















Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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How to 
Lick Price 


Competition 4 Even in today’s lush times that old 
“debbil” PRICE will frequently rear his 

ugly head and object. When he does, remember 

that a cardinal principle of successful selling 


is that every objection is a request for more information. 


fo Good producers just take the price objection in 
fr their stride. They show the prospect that, after all, 
fo we get just about what we pay for in life, 


. .. and in insurance. 
Remind price-conscious buyers that everything— 
the suit they wear, the car they drive 
and the home they live in—is measured not alone 
by price, but also for value. Value received— 
not price—is the criterion of a business deal. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Western Department, Chicago 

Pacific Department, San Francisco 

Canadian Department, Montreal 

Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Iil. 
Telephone State 1336 


Success to Donald F, Campbell and Donald F. Campbell, Jr., 
consulting actuaries and accountants. 
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Taxes 
(Continued from Page 33) 


1949, and the present action based 
upon the same contentions that are 
made in the claim for refund was 
timely filed. 

The Court concludes that under the 
facts herein the sum of money paid to 
the executor of the estate of Helen L. 
Abdill, deceased, by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company be- 
came and was a part of her taxable 
estate. 

The Court, therefore, concludes that 
the plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
any sum of money from the defendant. 

Of course, it is easy to understand 
why Ernest X. LeSeure, the insured, 
did not pay too much attention to the 
tax consequences of this $30,000 of 
insurance. He purchased the policy in 
1912, at which time there was no Fed- 
eral estate tax in effect. The present 
form of the Federal estate tax was first 
imposed by the Act of September 8, 
1916. In fact, at the time of his death, 
in April 1925, the Federal estate tax 
was not too imposing. The Revenue 
Act of 1926, which became the founda- 
tion of the estate tax law and the basis 
of Chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, did not become effective until 
about one year after Mr. LeSeure’s 
death. The maximum rate in this law 
was only 20% applicable to estates of 
over $10,000,000, while the present 
maximum rate is 77% applicable to 
estates of over $10,000,000,—an in- 
crease of 285%. It is quite logical to 
assume that had the insured foreseen 
this terrific change, he would have 
made other arrangements for the set- 
tlement of his policy. 

It is also interesting to note that 
there was little, if anything, that the 
beneficiary could have done to get the 
proceeds out of her own taxable estate. 
In the first place, the facts in this case 
indicate that Helen L. Abdill, as the 
beneficiary, had the right to name 4 
contingent beneficiary or beneficiaries. 
Of course, this is a definite incident of 
ownership. In the second place, th 
proceeds were made payable to her 
estate in the event she did not desig 
nate other beneficiaries. In fact, the 
proceeds were actually paid to her 
executor, and they were turned ove! 
to the trustee named in her will to 
distributed in accordance with be 

wishes expressed in her testamental) 
trust. Certainly, the court was corret! 
in including the proceeds by the vali 
of her taxable estate. 

About the only way in which Hee 
L. Abdill could have got the proceet 
out of her taxable estate at the tim 
of her death would have been to #& 
solutely assign all of her right, tilt 
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the interest thereon, to someone else, 
or to have designated an institution 
sed that would be tax-free as the contin- 
are gent beneficiary. Had she assigned all 
was of her right, title and interest in the 
proceeds to someone else, and retained 
the the interest on the proceeds during her 
L to remaining lifetime, the proceeds would 
L still have been included in her taxable 
ern estate in all probability. 
be- Of course, if Ernest X. LeSeure, the 
ible insured, had been able to foresee the 
future tax consequences, he could have 
that withheld the right to name contingent 
over beneficiaries from his daughter, and he 
ant. could have named such contingent 
and beneficiaries himself. Such an arrange- 
red, ment would have kept the proceeds out 
the of his daughter’s taxable estate and 
) of thus saved a tax of over $9,000. 
y in ger Te today should be fully 
Fed- aware of such tax problems. Much has 
on been written and said about the pres- on december 31, 1952 
first ent burdensome taxes,—both income 
r 8, and estate. It behooves them, therefore, © Insurance in force $955,114,999 
eath, to give careful consideration to the tax are ; ; 
> tm consequences in connection with the @ Paid to policyowners . $243,693,000 
enue distribution of their estates at the time (Since 1895) 
ade of their deaths. This applies especially 
adh to the proper use of the marital deduc- © Assets . . . . » $270,698,076.84 
enue tion and the coordination of their life ¢ Capital contingency 
until insurance programs with the provisions funds and unassigned 
ares of their wills. surplus . . . . . $18,501,113.82 
, law Today, estate planning is a “must.” 
es of rnd lawyers, eee See wad The above figures are from our fifty-eighth 
esent fF ficers and life insurance underwriters annual statement. Write for a detailed report. 
le to are making a specialty of this type of 
n in work. They should be consulted imme- 
sal to diately by every estate owner who is 
eset not entirely familiar with his present ° ° 
have estate problems. It is definitely a spe- Kansas City Life Insur ance 
e set & Cialized field and great care should be 
taken to protect the heirs of an estate Company 
> that from undue, burdensome taxation, at . 
at the | least to the extent possible under the 
et the |B Present interpretation of the laws. 
estate. Naturally, just as in the case of Mr. BROADWAY AT ARMOUR @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
is case § LeSeure, no one can foresee too far 
as the § ito the future. Hence, it is important 
ame « § that the estate owner have his problems 
ciaries. § ‘eviewed at least annually, to keep as 
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CRAWFORD H. 


President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 


ecurity... 


From the security of the individual comes the 
security of the mass. . . . This is the basis for 
the success of our sales organization. Every 


member of our sales force is armed with 
competitive merchandise, backed by a liberal 


compensation plan and excellent training. 


Pan-American representatives are also assured 
of a secure future through a non-contributory 


pension plan—plus other benefits such as: 


e@ Group insurance up to $6000. 
e@ Free hospitalization 


e Disability benefits 


For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


ELLIS 


PAN-AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 

















fi 


STANDARD LIFE 


Do 0 You J Have 


(for husbands only) 


INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


Delaware 


Louisiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Pennsylvania « 


1953 


Dishwater Hands” 








Our agents aren’t the “maid hiring” type. They're just average guys that 
enjoy selling life insurance. Their chores at home may give them chapped 
hands, but for their efforts in the field they receive excellent incomes. If you 


want a secure future in return for a reasonably good production, write me. 


-Aarny VU. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas * 
al-lal-|- 
Maryland 


Tennessee 


Compulsory Insurance ~ 















ro 
(Continued from Page 35) - 
said: “The Association . . . opposes sion 
compulsory automobile liability laws driv 
because in our considered opinion such resp 
laws are not in the public interest, effor 
There are sound reasons why no other jom 
state has joined Massachusetts in pass. volve 
ing such legislation. However, we un. tions 
derstand and fully sympathize with 
the desire of those of opposite view No 
who have turned to compulsory insur. an 
ance as a means of solving problems her 
which, we agree, need solution now, rr 
In our belief there are better and more mel 
complete solutions of these problems Gens 
than compulsory insurance.” auhe 
Mr. Heard also said that his group of th 
would shortly offer specific reasons to the St 
the public why, in the Association's “With 
opinion, the proposed legisiation is un- on 
sound. tory il 
The door seems to have been left progré 
open for further discussion. In re. pny 
ferring to Governor Dewey’s message, full re 
Mr. Heard said: “Governor Dewey, in lame 
our view has not expressed himself in oh fone 
favor of compulsory automobile liabil- ws 
pitiful 
insurar 
selves 
any gr 
cause— 
is the 


ity legislation to the exclusion of any 
and all other solutions. He graciously 
heard and considered the views of the 
industry in a recent meeting at which 
the industry spokesmen expressed 
unanimous opposition to a compulsory 
law, but did not foreclose other ave 
nues of approach to the problems in- 
volved. Our Association believes that 
a careful reading of the Governor's 
message clearly reveals that the Gover 
nor has an open mind, and is desirous 
that together the insurance groups, the 
Superintendent of Insurance, and the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Unsatix 
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fed Judgment Funds devise a workable 
program to minimize to the greatest 
degree possible the economic loss occa- 
sioned by the financially irresponsible 
drivers of automobiles involved in and 
responsible for accidents. In such an 
effort our Association is anxious to 
join to the end that the problems in- 
volved may find the best possible solu- 
tions.” 


Another View 


Now that we have heard the argu- 
ments pro and con on the matter, we 
offer still another view which, while 
siding with those who oppose the con- 
templated law, represents a different 
slant entirely. Taking the industry as 
a whole to task, Frank Wigg, president 
of the Mutual Agents Association of 
the State of New York, Inc., declared: 
“With our eyes closed and our ears 
shut, we're against any form of manda- 
tory insurance, but only an affirmative 
program will be a satisfactory alter- 
nate. We, in the industry, must assume 
full responsibility for our present di- 
lemma, since it has been our own lack 
of foresight that has accounted for the 
pitiful attitude of the public toward 
insurance. We have permitted our- 
selves to become the whipping boy for 
any group who wishes to champion a 
cause—no matter how far-fetched. It 
is the apathy and indifference of our 


NEWS 


from 


NOTE 





A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





industry that has made possible the 


dynasty of those groups. .. .” GROUP INSURANCE 


As we go to press we learn that Sena- 
tor William S. Hults, of Port Washing- 
ton. New York, has introduced two OPPORTUNITY 
bills. The first, requiring proof of finan- in the 
cial responsibility by all motorists and 
vehicle owners registered in the state, PHILADELPHIA 
is designed primarily to protect the vic- 
tim of accidents involving financially AREA 
irresponsible motorists. This bill at- 
tempts to overcome the weakness of the One of the leading group insurance 
present safety responsibility law by companies has an attractive open- 
requiring proof of financial responsi- ing in the Philadelphia territory for 
bility before the issuance of an owner’s a man who has and can produce 
registration or driver’s license. The fact group insurance. 
that 100,000 suspensions were issued | Sqlary will be commensurate with 
by the Bureau of Motor Vehicles in ability and experience. Company 


1952 for lack of proof of financial re- benefits include an attractive group 
sponsibility after an accident had oc- | insurance program and an excellent 
curred was cited as one of the main | retirement plan. 


weaknesses in the present law. All replies will be acknowledged 

The second bill requires the commis- and personal interviews with the 
sioner and the insurance companies to best qualified applicants will be ar- 
formulate an “Assigned Case Plan” | ranged as soon as possible. Please 


under which persons injured in acci- give full particulars in your first 
dents involving hit-and-run drivers, non- letter—which will be held in strict 
resident uninsured drivers and others confidence. 

will be paid promptly for any legitimate “. 

claim brought by them. The act, how- Write Box 35 


ever, is not intended to eliminate the The S tat 
present common law principle of “no e@ opecraror 


liability without fault,” according to 56th & Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Senator Hults. 
































< * 
{| Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 


NEW PAID BUSINESS SETS RECORD has paid $183,000,000 to Policyowners 


and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 ... The Company 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s also holds over $80,000,000 in Assets 
Field produced a record high $77,652,199 new for their benefit . . . Policies in force 


business in 1952. 


Payments to policyholders and benefi- with liberal contract, and up-to-date 


ciaries were the largest in the Company’s qualified. 


seventy-four year history. 


x a 
Min, 





THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 


training and service facilities—for those 


Ww w 








W878 1983 The THE STATE LIFE 
FIDELITY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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The Spectator's Statistical Department Ea 


Early Returns... — 


from financial statements of Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies for 1952, — — 














"ead 
america 
Readi 
Atlanti 
Reserve Basle 
NAME AND for Dividends Losses Under. matonob 
LOCATION OF Total Special |Umassigned| Losses (mearsed Net Paid to Incerred Writing Colum 
COMPANY Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplas Pends /|(Incleding| Premiem | Preniams | Pelicy- | Preniems /|(Incleding | Expenses Profit y Bankers 
Year| Fund Assets (Liabilities; Funds Surples |Adj. Exp.) | Reserve | Written | helders | Earned Exp.) | Incurred Loa Conwa; 
Colust 
$ $ ¥ $ $ $ . ‘ . 4 $ $ $ pisabil 
Indian 
Allied Mutual Casualty Co.| 1952 ..- | 8,396,939! 5,890,560) 450,000) 2,056,379) 2,506,068 | 3,089,188| 6,654,528| 55, 192| 6, 108, 762/ 3,543,515 | 2,407,989 157, prployer 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 .++ | 7,320,999) 5,099,205) 450,008) 1,771,794) 2,315,157| 2,543,422) 5,479,084|  42,563/ 5, 2Z31,444/ 3, 249,307 | 1,977,728 @ Kansas 
fer. Shpbldrs.& Shipomers , .| 1952 ine 56, 793 49,002 7, 790 1, 574 41, 428 56, 248 . 17, 138 8, 226 14, 29 3m Pirst Na 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951 ents 15, 948 2,819 - 13, 129 500 2, 319 , 323 3,499 1,004 1, 247 Law Seatt] 
Attleboro Mut.Pire Ins.Co.| 1952 toe 327,049 184, 685 eon 142, 364 14, 141 161,954 151,815| 30,931} 137,152 53, 832 48, 445 34,85 ee 
Attleboro, Mass. 1951 «+. | 297, 424 167, 132 oon 130, 292 12,190} 147,291] 145,981] 26,997) 122,513 51, 481 43, 847 21. its ; 
Church Mutual Ins, Co,.... 1952| 250,000] 761,838 216, 398 . 295, 441 10,172] 197,079] 177, 126 147, 092 55,087 72, 769 19, 2% ne | 
Merrill, Wis. 1951| 250,000} 692,981 180, 162 “ 262, 819 167,046] 133, 984 129, 736 65, 292 45, 573 18,87 Seat] 
Citizens Mutual Pire Ins. .| 1952 eee] 481, 787 215,105} 125,000) 141,681 11,172] 194,848] 271,951 os 254,689|  126,806| 105,862 20% Indemni ty 
Jamesville, Wisc. 1951 ese 434, 521 197,721] 125,000} 111,799 12,437] 177,686] 256, 210 pees 237,763} 109,891 96, 173 31,697 By 
ana 
Co-Operative Fire Ins. Co. .| 1952 «+ | 636,536 414,513) 10,000) 232,023 26,386 | 376,474| 359,550 315,639| 155,596 | 143,159 16m — 
Catskill, N. Y¥. 1951 ...| 592,376] 372,129) 10,000| 210,247) 26,440 , 330,479 os] 387, 138, 739) 440 i 
Comm. Travelers Mut. Acc..../ 1952 +++ | 9,072, 199) 3,907,531 «++ | 5, 164,668) 2, 153, 167) 1,571,057) 5,801, 142 - | 5,699, 818 | 4,649,930 | 1,023, 766 26, 12 Inter-Oce 
Utica, N. Y. 1951 .+» | 8,480,487] 3, 428, 220 .+.| 5,052, 267| 1,767,423] 1,469,732] 5,441, 253 5, 363,425 | 4,471, 384 | 1,082,841 | -190, 1% . 
Cream City mut. Ins. Co,..| 1952 «++ | 1, 269,068 647, 847| 250,000} 371,220 44,802} 570,785) 540,579 7,560} 511,683]  210,266| 220, 106 81,31 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 1951 «++ | 1, 153, 008 631,939} 250,000} 271,069 35,306] 541,889) 504,393 6,709| 481,557) 260,704] 243,479 | -2262 hnsurance 
Donegal Mutual Ins. Co....| 1952} 100,000| 1, 289,678 838,465} 15,000) 336,213 47,013| 741,031] 693,691 580,991] 188,676 | 382,782 9,53 Phi lade! 
Marietta, Pa. 1951| 100,000] 1, 148, 406 739, 191 5,000} 304, 215 53,364 | 628,331] 569,587 os 521,128} 180,800 | 320,890 19, 4% lansas Bal 
Druggists Mutual Ins. Co..| 1952 iam 839, 152 313,201} 15,000) 510,950 19,026] 254,398] 433,346] 111,367/ 416,793] 152,875 | 129,076 | 134,92 Topeka, 
Algona, Iowa 1951 «+» | 773,954 286,963} 15,000] 471,991 12,790 | 237,846] 399,860] 100,139) 382,655 99,299 | 128,347 | 155,00 =. 
Druggists Mutual Ins. Co. .| 1952 +++ | 763,908) 428, 546 -++| 394,762) = 47,814| 353,391 409,575 --+| 381,863/ 189,681 162,189| 29,9 BSS Pm 
West Hensfield, Ohio 1951 «+. | 657,188 4 -.| 269, 789 11,901 | 325,680) 336,296 «es | 276,533 83,740} 151,622| 41,17 wé-Oatin 
Equity Mutual Ins. Co..... 1952 ..» | 2,285,623] 1,750,028 ee 515,595| 726,197| 886,165] 1,929,754] 24,474) 1,916,520/ 1,269,957 | 715,@07| -68,44 pallas, 
Kansas City, Mo. 1951 «+» | 2,312,371] 1, 803,923 «e+ | 508,448] 810,934] 872,931] 1,864,929] 32,613! 1,776,306 1,101,422} 686,235 | -11,%) 
Parmers Mutual Hail Ins... | 1952 ... |10,781, 522] 5,139,921] 250,000] 5,391,601] 1,594,143 | 2,939, 308/10, 171,398] 105,049 | 9, 195,477 | 5,994, 238 | 3,440,876 | -239,6% National P 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 -++ | 8,948,843] 3,363,031] 250,000] 5,335,812] 932,365] 1,963,387] 7,748, 066 1, 326,635 | 5,919,413 | 2,510, 152 +1, 102,99 Onaha, N 
Parm Bureau Mut. Ins.Co...| 1952] 200,000] 476,899 171,891 ene 105, 008 11,845| 119,297] 252,018 223,030} 140, 370 12, 770 69, 891 lortheeste: 
Little Rock, Ark. 1951} 200,000} 382,781 138,721 was 44, 060 11, 209 % 180,619 . 132, 416 68, 900 22, 889 40,6% i} wauke 
Federated Mut. Imp.& Hdwe. .| 1952 .«» |25, 311,411] 19,019, 127] 800,000] 5,492, 284| 3,954,913 |13, 281, 626 |21, 060, 857 |3, 491, 865 | 19, 249, 207 | 9,032,621 | 6,087, 009 | 4, 129,57 a 
Owatonna, Minn, 1951 . «+ [21,660,695] 15,960,454] 800,000] 4,900, 241] 3, 209, 566 |11, 469,976 |17,653, 045 |2, 932, 469 | 16, 606, 094 | 7,996,078 | 5,829, 560 | 2,780, 4% oasis Sy 
Philadel 
Firemen’ s Mutual Ins. Co... | 1952 «.+ 40,393,110) 22,374, 776 .-« [18,018,394] 1,439, 312 (20, 083, 616 |15, 586, 604 |7, 767, 985 |13, 739,353 | 2,224,377 | 1,842,179 |9,672,2 FE ems. utc, 
Providence, R. I. 1951 «++ (34,846,861) 20,669,951 «++ |14, 176,911] 1,670,894 (18, 236, 366 |15, 109, 839 (7, 080, 291 |11, 738,111 | 2,370,049 | 1,816,034 | 7, 605,00 Philade!p 
Grangers Mutual Ins. Co... | 1952 «++ | 1,597,419 917, 245 «+. | 680, 174 70,830] 807,996] 1,054,526] 19,142] 916,565| 455,858 | 390,753 09, 
Middletown, md. 1951 .++ | 1,365, 531 763, 754 «es | 601,777 62,055| 670,035] 868,449] 16,026| 769,362/ 375,331 | 318,616 | 75,45 —% Miladelphi 
Hardware Dealers Mut.Pire.|1952| 500,000 |28, 103,676| 17,655,217] 525,000] 9,423,459] 728,908 |14,827, 506 |14, 807, 113 [3, 253, 303 |13, 309, 138 | 4,343, 273 | 4,347,490 | 4,618, 7% Philadel p 
Stevens Point, Wisc. 1951| 500, 000 |25, 139,041] 15,879,822] 525,000] 8,234,219] 900, 313 |13, 329, 531 |13, 969, 249 |2, 793, 821 |11, 853,976 | 3,726,651 | 4, 167, 708 | 3,959, 61 — Cas 
Hardware Mut.Cas. Co...... 1952 |1, 600, 000 |54,921, 834| 47, 882,375 | 1, 200, 000 | 4, 239, 459 |25, 895, 502 |18, 058, 886 |50, 284, 662 |5, 440, 003 47, 590, 009 |30, 526, 298 11,885, 557 | 5, 178,15 JR. Maman 
Stevens Point, Wisc. 1951 |1, 600, 000 48,523,539] 41,965, 545|1, 200, 000 | 3,757, 994 |22, 670, 432 |15, 364, 233 |43, 048, 062 |5, 369, 620 /41, 784, 580 |26,753, 134 0,756,684 | 4, 274, 782 ices 
Illinois Mut, Pire Ins. Co. | 1952 aun 450, 313 278, 294 5,000] 167,020 16,284] 256,299] 220,132| 43,037) 214,915 94, 360 70 51,35 BP seate pare | 
Belvidere, 111. 1951 see | 420, 847 269,619 5,000] 146, 228 13,562] © 251,082] 202,174] 38,291] 166,458 81, 494 70, 805 14, 18 Mooning tc 
Tri-State Fi 
Inland Mutual Ins. Co..... | 1952 +++ | 2,610,293| 1,675,293 «+» | 935,000) 858,278| 659,239| 1,531,950 «e+ | 1,425,241| 850,555 | 505,447, 6,0 Tulsa, Ok 
Huntington, ¥. Va. 1951 +» | 2,196,618| 1,423,885 -| 772,733| 791,353) 552,530) 1,287,635 ees 507; 618,892 418, 167,10 ; 
Indiana Lumbermens Mut. Ins| 1952 .e« [16,961,711] 11,940,873] 350,000] 4,670, 838| 1,491, 618 | 9,987, 871 |11, 855, 415 |1, 652,977 |10,002, 301 | 3,882,038 | 4,047,601 | 2,072.61 JF M-State In 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1951 ..+ [14,114,997] 9,530,077] 200,000| 4,384,920) 997,914| 8,134,757] 9, 135, 148 |1, 359, 748 | 8,007,916 | 3, 178,520 | 2,717,478 | 2, 111,90 a Ok! 
Industrial Mut. Ins, Co...| 1952 «++ 16,440, 839] 8, 604, 460 «++ | 7,836,379] 593,561] 7,708, 287| 5,978, 484 |3, 498,007 | 5,707,647) 811, 273 » 341 | 4, 062,00 FR tee Pact 
Boston, Mass, 1951 «++ |15,043,356| 8,460,438 ..» | 6,582,918| 699,569 | 7,437, 450| 6,501,965 |3, 331, 142] 5,163,025| 1,007,204 | 756,800 | 3,309,01 HP mM 
Interstate Assurance Co... | 1952 «++ | 1,378, 217 692, 277| 125,000} 560,940)  207,382| 420,655| 1,352, 156 1,214,024] 696,522} 622,688 | -105, 1% Gaba, Neb 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 ees | 1,259, 129 471,333] 125,000] 662,795| 140,175]  282,523| 1,011,513 ‘ 983,114| 465,521] 467,923 39, 6% 
Kewaskum Mutual Ins. Co...|1952| 125,000] 374,541 193, 229 — 56, 312 7,673 | 178,624) 164,868 aed 153, 209 52, 830 83, 344 is 
Kewaskum, Wisc, 1951| 125,000} 345,335 184, 076 vat 36, 258 11,407| 166,964) 156,158 eke 141,060 65, 650 86,148 | -10,9% 
Le Mars Mutual Ins. Assoc. | 1952 «e+ | 1,327,522 678, 623 «++ | 648,898) 180,094| 470,931) 860,400 +e» | 828,393) 427,985 | 312,667| 71,1 
Le Mars, Iowa 1951 «++ | 1, 183,470 622, 492 «++ | 560,977| 167,809| 428,925) 751,233 «++ | 730,592| 381,205 | 281,419| 67,64 
Merchants & Farmers Mut... | 1952 sal 904,743 483, 867 .+. | 420,876 21,272| 444,972] 375,471) 62,109) 337,105; 103,551] 156,205; 77, 
Worcester, Mass. 1951 ... | 828,438 442,791} 12,000} 373,646 21,408 | 406,606 345,131|/ 59,782] 309,933 82,226 | 142,175 85, 50 
Michigan Mut. Windstorm... | 1952 «++ | 4,325, 839 919, 378 uae eit 43,423 | 799,862 aa cua pan 311, 462 Me 
Hastings, Mich, 1951 ..+ | 3,760, 263 829,819 ie wal 12,868 | 782,554 a hide ee 441, 060 ane ve » 
Millers Mut. Pire Ins. Co. /1952| 200,000 | 4,140,741] 1,686,585] 250,000| 2,004,156] 200, 233 | 1,341,765] 1,443,653] 312,839] 1,475,246| 588,496 | 458,211 | 428,58 - 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1951| 200,000 | 4,014,574] 1,739,548] 250,000] 1,825,026) 185,312 | 1,373,358] 1,545,053] 280,551/ 1,468,675| 528,354 | 469,654) 470,68 aoe 
Mutual Benefit Ins. Co....|1952| 450,000 | 1,444, 484 606,734; 54,060} 333,690 58,144 | 483,758] 679,320 ee 585,868| 247,461 | 291,424] 46,98 on 
Huntingdon, Pa. 1951 | 400,000 | 1, 185,946 483,032} 24,898| 278,015 49,443} 390,306] 523,064 as 454,048| 160,563 | 231,987) 614 
Mutual Ins. Co.of Berks Co! 1952 ist 529, 018 266, 099 «+. | 262,918 22,791 | 233,170| 209,052 on 172,043 66,904 | 103,101 2,09 
Reading, Pa. 1951 «+e | 473,911 219,371 --+ | 254,540 14,010 | 196,161; 184,878 wae 148, 423 73, 538 90,287 | -15, Bet worth 1) 
New Castle Mut. Ins. Co...| 1952 ia 876, 967 202, 094 -.. | 674,872 6,063| 181,164] 168,302) 29,968| 150,969 77, 155 67, 300 5,9 ft. orth, 
Wilmington, Del. 1951 ee 864, 167 184, 522 eee 679, 645 7,509 163, 832 144, 812 29, 609 138, 367 60, 748 55, 983 21, 6% ‘ational Ins, 
Northampton Mut, Ins. Co.. | 1952 oes 245, 348 123, 564 eee 93, 784 6, 693 97, 503 73, 253 987 64,410 34,531 44,197 | -14,38 St. Louis, | 
Easton, Pa, 1951 ee 249, 302 121,995 cae 105, 306 5, 563 88,660 69, 978 985 68,956 20, 009 41,770 1,17 J Retail Lumber 
Ohio Mutual Ins, Co....... 1952 ae 591, 004 153, 385 nus 437, 619 6,342| 137,288} 110,343] 21,490] 119,510 43, 828 52,846 | 22,835 Minneapolis, 
Salem, Ohio 1951 pee 578, 384 159, 702 i 418, 682 4,049] 146,310} 127,208] 16,456) 123,739 29, 097 65,334; 2. 
Pioneer National Cas. Co..| 1952 os 528,637 174,969|  44,741| 308,927) 142,530 27,540} 127,046 ok 124, 243 38,097 45,899 | 40,2 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 aaa 490, 180 177,035} 40,922} 272,222] 148,047 24,738| 110,640 111,092 70, 345 39, 585 1,168 Neclodes ¢ 
Providence Mat. Fire Ins. . | 1952 «++ | 2,694, 347 910, 209 +++ | 1,784, 138 21,658| 862,085) 533,335) 83,402) 422,969; 116,402; 208,940, 97,0 
Providence, R. I. - 1951 «++ | 2,459, 775 789, 235 «++ | 1,670,539 19,508 | 751,719) 440,849| 72,412) 361,219; 125,360 | 183,243| 52,68 
Quincy Mutual Pire Ins, Co, | 1952 «+. [13,150,348] 5,896,502 «| 7,253,846| 337,641] 5,338, 235| 4,930,216] 895,236] 4, 143,009| 1,507, 422 | 1,480, 445 | 1, 155, 8 ' 
Quincy, Mass. 1951 ... }11,368,570] 5, 159, 079 :.. | 6,209,490} 329,363 | 4,551,029| 4,076,625| 802,313| 3,613,856 | 1,404, 258 | 1, 195,412 | 1,014. Tot 
Richland Mutual Ins. Co... | 1952 ees | 1,135, 112 387, 036 ae 748, 076 17,300] 362,736] 304,601] 36,840| 286,856 136,453} 116,027) 33.37 
Mansfield, Ohio 1951 ees | 1,119,054 368, 258 ...| 750,796 11,725| 344,992| 291,295] 33,016] 274,175| 130,218] 115,075) 4%6# Results Wi 
Security Mutual Fire Ins.. | 1952 aa 456, 321 179,721 bcs 276, 599 27.984| 141,958| 278,096| 12,929] 271,783} 102,799] 136,571; 3240 
Chatfield, Minn. 1951 ion 421, 042 166, 861 oe 254, 181 21,869} 135,645] 276,350] 14,292] 264,049 99,109} 131,491) 33 T 
Southern Kansas Mut. Ins. .| 1952 mae 566, 828 197,580} 70,000] 299, 248 2,325 184, 819 135,619 cae 130, 857 52, 874 47,748 30, 25 HE Sp 
Wellington, Kansas 1951 - 522, 838 191,843} 70,000) 260,996 2,836 | 180,057) 129,030 ind 126, 070 81,002 43, 496 1,50 text issue 
Sum Mutual Fire Ins, Co... | 1952 +++ | 688,864 117,691 _ 571, 173 8,397| 109,294 62, 852 9,882 60,017 28,951 29, 385 - tical trend: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1951 «+» | 650,285 113, 304 ... | 536,980 6,845| 106,460 60, 546 9,914 59, 100 17. 127 29,641 7 — 
Upland Mutual Ins., Inc... | 1952 --. | 817,699 381, 563 ae 436, 136 4,238 | 366,825) 294,082 waa 266, 064 120,603 | 111,466 nA electing 
. Kansas 1951 «+s | 744,399 350, 609 sal 393,790 4,303 | 338,807} 251,790 ioe 243,063} 140,951 97, 692 = nents 
West Bend Mutual Pire Ins.|1952| 350,000 | 1,449, 382 699, 781 ee 399, 601 44,117} 584,973] 494,861 25| 455,636] 210,390] 204,352 — of | 
West Bend, Wisc. 1951| 350,000 | 1,355,927 679, 380 e+e] 326,547 44,195| 545,747] 465,351 -e. | 418,207] 210,097 173,403 Lape the com 
Western Mutual Ins. Oo... .| 1952 «+» | 5,468,422] 3,320, 201 ++ | 2,148,222] 673,999 | 2,504,155] 3,569,975| 67, 124] 3,344,373] 1,684, 309 | 1,380, 648 me . pal 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 ..+ | 4,896,800] 3,045, 582 ++ | 1,851,218] 637,863 | 2,278,553] 3,231,107| 54,821] 2,991, 220/ 1,369, 369 1,222,881] 398% pitture- gra 
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NAME a — ’ | Reserve Dividends Losses 
CATION O ‘o Specia Unassigned] Por Losses} Unearned Net Paid to Incurred 
LOC OMPARY Capital Admitted Total Surplus Punds (Including| Premium Premiums Stock- Premiums | (Including) Expenses a 
Year| Paid-up Assets [Liabilities Punds Surplus | Adj. Exp.) Reserve Written holders Earned Adj. Exp.)]| Incurred or Loss 
—— oe 
$ $ $ + $ $ $ $ ~ $ $ $ BS 
meer. Aviation & General....... 1952} 1,000,000} 9,883,022) 6,698, 589 2, 184,434) 554,882] 4,075,810} 5,253,392 . 5,031, 896| 2,905,469} 2,338, 161 211, 734 
Reading, Pa. 1951] 1,000,000] 9,081,998] 6, 207,538 1,874,460, 634,888) 3,854,314) 4,764, 133 os 4,873,173] 2,832,217] 2,467,509 -426, 551 
jperican Casualty Company...... 1952] 1,750,000} 36,782, 101) 27,761,734 7, 270, 367] 10,029,501] 9,775,590] 22, 050, 133 87, 500] 21,439, 145] 13,400,944] 8,096, 166) -57, 966 
Reading, P2. 951] 1,750,000] 32, 254, 484] 24,633, 963) 5,870,522] 9,217,541] 9, 164,602] 20,421,681 -++]| 18,940,411] 12,291,909] 8,047,689] -1, 499. 188 
atlantic &@ Gulf States Ins. Co.| 1952 100 , 000 260, 108} 130, 609) 24, 499) 13, 000 93,930 165, 554 97,781 67, 833) 29, 269 679 
msiey, S Car. 1951 100, 000 153, 533 29,921] 23,612 3,459 26, 157 29, 898 3,741 4,317 2,410 ~2,986 
tonodile Club Ins, Oo........ 1952 162,000 622, 585) 373,014) 87, 578) 123, 511 231,524 456, 235 424,372 249, 086 150, 194) 25,091 
Columbus, Ohio 1951 190, 000 488,624 353, 267] 35, 356 145, 352 199, 660 403,412 348, 950 247, 647 131, 452 30, 149 
gankers Insurance Co........... 1952 72,000 206, 151 128, 024 6, 127 20, 128 ons 203, 201 124, 578 77, 201 82,914) 35,539 
Conway, Ark 1951 81, 500 132, 065) 32, 925 17, 640} 5,090 26, 981 49, 522 25, 469 9,433 25, 697 9,661 
packeye Union Casualty Co...... 1952] 1,000,000] 17,400,035} 12, 865, 441 300,000) 3,234,594) 4,924,788] 7,395,514] 13,946,007 150,000} 12,735,937] 1, 113,006] 5,034, 293 588, 638 
Columbus, Ohio 1951} 1,000,000) 14,805,434) 11,025,729} 300,000) 2,479,704) 4,462,672] 6, 185,444] 11,985,757 150,000] 11,085,475] 6,348,320] 4, 406, 747 330, 408 
pisability Incowe Ins. Oo...... 1952 100, 000 224, 339 21, 383) ove 102, 956 1, 200 17,506 30, 194 ose 26, 195 241 19,481 6,473 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1951 100,000 209, 891 16, 433 93, 458 1, 500 13, 508 25, 458 ous . 21,047 1, 671 17, 837 1,539 
peployers Reinsurance Corp..... 1952] 2,000,000] 52,414,338] 42,338,561 8,075, 777| 29,674,551] 8,685,039] 15,001,576] 4 215,583] 15,841,662] 8,537,582] 5,729,080 1, 575,000 
Kansas City, Mo. 1951] 2,000,000] 51,846,482] 44,778,931 5, 067, 550] 31,615,703} 9,525,125] 20,065,575] 4 483,864] 20,589,245] 20,742,270] 7,278,183] -7,431, 209 
first National Insurance Co. ... | 1952] 2,000,000] 14,038,840] 7,811,291 4, 227, 549 510,720] 6,656,895] 5,089,028 oe 4,559,788} 1,537, 114] 2, 356, 200 665, 873 
Seattle, Washington 1951] 1,000,000] 12,580,188] 6,955, 138 4, 585, 050) 370,231] 6,127,655] 4,553,478 4, 238,532] 1,901,378] 2,201,672 135,482 
general Casualty Co. of America] 1952] 2,000,000] 41, 181, 166] 31,918,992 7, 262, 174] 15,279,431] 15,380,707] 27,908,375 25, 008,069 | 16,462, '286] 11,081,246] -2,535,462 
Seattle, Wash ington 1951) 1,200,000] 34,688,738] 25,355, 852 8, 132, 886] 11, 822,743] 12,480,402] 22,956,863 21, 030,788 | 12,073,610] 9,375, 635 -418, 480 
General Ins. Co. of America..../ 1952] 2,000,000] 87,803,862) 50, 269,517 35,534,345] 4,559,332] 38,474,316] 42,070,748 587,525] 38, 126, 180] 15, 143, 194] 16,054,233} 6,928,753 
Seattle, Wash. 1951] 1, 265,000} 78,975,927] 45, 824, 324 -+« | 31,886,602] 4,219,416] 34,529,748) 37,845,940 442,750 | 33,882,488] 14,612,313] 14,741,853) 4,528,322 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A..... 1952] 5,000,000) 155, 467, 592) 103, 425, 381) 27,042, 211] 20,000, 000] 60, 366,932] 37,821,531] 73,936,423] 1,250,000] 66,666,740] 42, 012, 215] 25, 369, 222 714, 698 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951] 5,000, 000) 131,039,316] 85,506, 677] 20, 532,638] 20,000,000] 50, 964, 938] 30,551, 847| 58,329,439] 1,250,000] 54,569, 459] 34, 183, 100] 21, 130, 754 -744, 394 
Indians Bonding & Surety Co....| 1952 100, 000 171, 126 36, 191 see 34, 936 467 31, 308 53,025 - 49, 200 3, 185 42, 361 3,654 
Indianapolis, Indiana 1951 100, 600 161, 131 29,798 ees 31, 133 263 27,482 48, 287 oss 44,986 2, 261 41, 368 1,357 
Insurors’ Corporation.......... 1952 250,000] 2,039,011] 1,164,808 eve 624, 203 364,775 225, 94 790,471 6,250] 1, 148,397 895, 330 388, 289 - 135, 221 
Dallas, Texas 1951 250,000} 1,962,396] 1,047,693 664, 703 182, 458 583,320 977, 82 ase 441, 384 282,816 320,709 - 162, 140 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co..... 1952] 1,000,000] 12,574,295] 9,006,574 2, 567,721] 1,111,692] 6,826,495] 7,591, 448 200, 0 6,593,928] 2,959,644] 3,456, 322 177, 962 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1951] 1,000,000] 11,126,742] 7,816, 188) 2,310,554] 1,100,910] 5,828,975] 6, 200, 233 150,000] 5,667,663] 2,631,485] 2,815,228 220,950 
Ynsurmce Co. of N. America.... | 1952/18, 081, 700/447, 170, 101/ 180, 388, 929] 98, 699, 472 | 150, 000, 000] 36, 339, 450 |125, 113, 293/135, 945,276 | 9,040, 830 |126, 012,077 | 63, 325, 401/42, 151,495] 10, 535, 180 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951] 18, 08 1, 600/401, 272, 073) 164, 952, 604| 86, 237, 869 | 132, 000, 000/35, 151, 762 |115, 180, 093 }128, 024,993 | 7, 232,090 /115, 083,770 | 63,459, 173/48, 513, 037 3, 111, 559 
fansas Bankers Surety Oo....... 1952 400 ,000 868, 257 155, 880) 85, 250 227, 128 902 115, 677 126,092 32,000 113, 397 3,526 47,715 62, 156 
Topeka, Kansas 1951 400, 000 824, 235 134, 020 85, 250 204, 965 1, 855 102,982 131,755 32, 000 106, 769 15, 388 48, 082 43, 299 
Waryland Casualty Oo........... 1952] 4,656,014 | 132, 768, 328} 97,038,493] 7,218,747] 23,855,074] 48,619, 841 | 41,540,811] 76, 162,057] 1,869,916 | 74,240, 133] 42,414,358]28,495, 890] 3,329,885 
Baltimore, Md. 1951] 5, 416, 728 }123, 698,235] 91,410,743] 5,493,685] 21,377,079|46, 801, 308 | 39,618,888] 75,059,202] 1,773,286] 70,845,932 | 43,770,055] 28,205, 208] +1, 129,330 
lass, Protective Association... |1952] 6,000,000] 45,414,096] 11,507,893] 6,564,647] 21,341,556] 4,320,346] 5,296,668] 10,750,473 768,000] 10,428,006] 5,303,766] 2,870,814 2, 253, 425 
Worcester, Mass. 1951] 6,000,000; 40,362,312] 10,910, 115] 5, 141,752] 18,310,445] 4,101,454] 4,974,201] 10, 210, 161 600,000 | 10,115,255] 4,879,079] 2,789,722 2, 446,454 
Wid-Continent Ins. Oo.......... 1952 200, 000 519,574 83, 498 os 236, 076 23, 588 38, 566 485, 632 ane 464,992 320, 975 155, 455 11,438 
Pallas, Texas 1951 200, 000 469, 660 39, 508 230, 152 11, 246 17,925 174, 155 247,659 215, 817 92, 525 -60,683 
National Pire & Marine Ins. Co. | 1952 150, 000 355, 730 106, 520 99, 210 17, 300 30, 154 50, 213 39, 900 19, 376 5, 755 14, 769 
Omaha, Nebraska 1951 150, 000 296, 062 70, 128 75, 934 8,932 19, 841 34, 225 ane 26, 197 13, 090 6,902 6, 206 
Northwestern National Casualty. | 1952 500,000} 9,722,511] 6,973,532 2, 248,979] 3,830,819} 2,974,271} 5,819,896 25,000} 5,054,048] 2,941,599] 2,046,581 65, 866 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1951 500,000] 7,972,012] 5,556, 174 «++ ]| 1,915,838) 3,239,819] 2,208,422) 4, 294, 137 25,000} 3,931,366] 2,422,313] 1,527,456 - 18,403 
lorthwestern National Insurance/1952| 3,200,000] 40,591, 140] 20,825,379] 1,500,000] 15,065,761] 2,020,040 | 17,233,260] 14, 191,511 608, 000 | 13, 187,496] 5,798,954) 6,712,946 675, 596 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1951] 3, 200,000] 37,611,879] 19,356,522] 1,500,000] 13,555,357] 1,895,702] 16,229,246] 13,033, 767 576,000 | 12,155,972] 5,862,018] 6,070,946 223,009 
Pema. Wfers. Assoc. Cas. Ins.. | 1952 750,000] 31, 388,891] 22, 136,395] 5,652,496] 2,850,000}13, 486,401] 4,768,822] 15, 227,300 22,521| 16,438,336] 9,407,410] 1,909,870 5, 121, 054 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951 750,000 | 29,826,737] 21,035,872] 5, 190,865] 2,850,900] 12,022, 151 979, 855 | 13,057, 702 45,009 | 14,019,700] 8,879,022] 1,557,903 3,573, 774 
Pema. Mfgrs. Assoc. Fire Ins.. | 1952 309,000] 2, 250,504 389,747] 1, 260,757 300, 000 40,000 160, 645 340, 087 9,000 370, 079 109, 128 83,672 177, 279 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951 300,000] 2, 223,791 412,943] 1, 210, 848 300, 000 40, 000 190, 637 375,919 18, 00¢ 370,042 93,937 74,547 201, 557 
Philadelphia Pire & Marine.,... 1952] 5,000, 000 | 62,397,557] 24,449, 300/17, 948, 257 | 15,000,000) 3,973,334 | 18,501,562] 16,979,620 750,000 | 16,431,674] 8,620,039] 6,613,097 1, 198, 539 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951] 5,000,000] 56,525, 394] 22, 128,689] 14,396,706 | 15,000,000) 3, 224,636 | 17,953,617] 17, 150,453 750,000 | 15,287,150] 8,694,742) 6,980,987 388, 550 
Secured Casualty Ins. Co....... 1952 500,000} 2,135,826] 1,235,611 ae 400, 215 561,902 635,047) 1,599, 185 te 1, 445, 382 758, 606 719, 379 ~32, 602 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1951 509,000] 1,855,958} 1,011,733 344, 225 496, 141 481,244] 1,304,076 «+» | 1,234,008 888,433) 655,570 - 309,995 
Secured Pire & Marine Ins. Oo. . | 1952 500,000] 2,248,914) 1,047,476 701, 438 349,026 642, 642 888, 540 25,000 905, 306 621, 258} 460,331 - 176,282 
Indianapolis, Indiana 1951 500,000} 2,240,815] 1,009,600 731, 218 287, 683 659, 408 902,7 eee 1,003, 909 563,040 49 1, 146 ~49, 278 
State Parn Fire & Cas. Co...... 1952] 1,000,000] 7,577,675] 4,648,625 1,929,049 217,461] 4,030,642] 3,964,955 +++ | 3,417,214] 1,436,278] 1,870, 144 110,792 
Bloomington, Illinois 1951] 1,000,000] 6,721,557| 3,919, 262 1,802,295] 207,890] 3,482,901] 3, 279,672 2,860,093] 1,541,104) 1,403, 522 ~84, 533 
Tri-State Fire Insurance Go....|1952] 250,000 80 2, 303 142,680 409, 624 3,402 121,551 127, 454 137, 762 64, 762 50, 393 23, 069 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 1951 250, 000 775, 247 139, 067 386, 180 -1, 482 131, 858 175,644 161, 252 90, 244 71,697 -689 
Tri-State Insurance Co......... 1952| 500,000] 4,207,540] 3, 127,762 579,778] 1,211,327] 1,749,643] 4,436,534 25,000} 4,034,069} 2,557,596] 1,459, 123 17,350 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 1951 500,000} 3,582,191] 2,566,823 nee 515, 368] 1,123,467] 1,347,177] 3,738,974 25,000} 3,558,692| 2,330,772] 1, 287,807 +59, 887 
(hited Pacific Ins. Co......... 1952] 1,000,000] 18,611,418] 14, 163,418] 1,448,000| 2,000,000] 7,048,784/ 6,338,880] 13,943,556 A 159,967] 13,297,361] 7,951,578] 6,077,535 +731, 752 
Tacoma, Wash ington 1951] 1,000,000] 19,039,663] 14,729,663] 1,310,000] 2,000,000] 8,170,246] 5,692,685] 15,579,451] 4 212,604] 14,755,502] 9,419,782) 5,350,750 15,030 
Western States Insurance Co....]1952] 150,000 275, 637 37, 743 aes 77,492 one 36,993 50,514 wee 37,728 8, 209 4,739 one 
Qeha, Nebraska 1951 150, 000 240, 850 31, 136 59,714 24,210 £5,227 26, 586 6,681 3,921 eee 
LLOYDS & RECIPROCALS 
NAME AND Reserve Losses 
LOCATION OF Total Special Unassigned |For Losses| Unearned Net Dividends Incurred Underwriting 
COMPANY Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplus Funds (Including| Premium Premiums Paid to Premiums | (Including| Expenses Profit 
Year Pund Assets Liability Pund surplus |Adj. Exp.) | Reserve Written subscribers} Earned Adj. Exp.)| Incurred or Loss 
< s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ 
Pert Worth Lioyds.............. 1952 etn 633, 829 338, 558 165, 271 42,732 277, 087 362,999 5,601 300, 025 194, 847 133, 491 -28,312 
Mt. Worth, Texas 1951 30,000 565, 412 259, 121 oh 171,041 31, 279 214, 113 275,376 5, 000 215,819 119, 589 103, 574 -1,344 
‘ational Ins. Underwriters. .... 1952 aes 182, 907 50,000 64, 492 137, 190 39,819 374, 289 19, 873 393, 558 208 , 567 119, 506 65,485 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951 257,057 199, 225 50,000 7,831 128,453 59,088 412,679 19, 147 406, 470 271, 331 159, 402 ~ 22, 263 
tetail Lumbermen’'s Inter-Ins. .. |1952 1, 155,493 333, 336 ae 822, 156 38, 713 274,623} 1,024,624 396,606] 1,029,405 199, 160} 415, 99 414,843 
Minneapolis, Minn, 1951 1, 000, 342 307, 572 ° 692, 769 10, 171 279,402} 1,036,282 357,165} 1,013,492 143, 627 390, 441 479, 424 
1 
‘Includes dividends to policyholders. 
ene 4 2 . . 
Early Totals on Underwriting tional aggregates on underwriting re- change helps or hinders your reading 
sults. Although the final, complete of these figures, write your comments 


lesults Will Appear Next Month 


Tae Spectator will present in its 
text issue the first indication of statis- 
teal trends for 1952’s insurance figures. 

ting totals from the annual state- 
ments of almost three-quarters of all 
companies, a new Spectator Special 

Mtture-graph will show the first na- 


totals will not be available until a little 
later. next month’s graph will provide 
early statistical evidence on the insur- 
ence industry's profit or loss for 1952. 

This month, in the tables on these 
three pages, THE Spectator has tried 
to give statistics a new look by varying 


the type on every fifth line. 


If 


this 


to THE Spectator’s Statistical Editor, 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Pa. 

Also, next month when the Spec- 
tator Special picture-graph appears for 
the first time, drop a card to the same 
address with criticisms and suggestions 
on this new feature. 
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Early Returns... 


from financial statements of Life Insurance Companies for |95) 









NAME OF COMPANY 


Capital 


Total 
Adaitted 


Government 


lated 


Pol icybolders 


Total Paid 


Iasurance 
Writtea* 














Americem General Life Ins. Co........ 


Austin, Texas 1951 
American Home Life Ins, Co.........+.+ | 1952 
Spencer, Iowa 1951 
Amicable Life Insurance Co...........| 1952 
Waco, Texas 1951 
Bankers Life Insurance Co,.........+. | 1952 
Lincoln, Neb. 1951 
Central Life Assurance Co....... seeee | 1952 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co.... 1952 


Columbus, Ohio 1951 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co...... | 1952 
Hartford, Conn. 1951 
Continental American Life Ins. Co....| 1952 
Wilmington, Delaware 1951 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa......| 1952 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 
Pederal Life & Casualty Company...... 1952 
Detroit, Michigan 1951 





Fidelity Life & Disability Co........ | 1952 
Denver, Colorado 1951 
Pidelity Mutual Life Ins, Co....... ++ | 1952 
Philadelphia, Pa, 1951 
Pirst National Life Ins, Co.......... | 1952 
Phoenix, Arizona 1951 
Great American Life Ins. Co.......... | 1952 
Hutchinson, Kansas 1951 
Indianapolis Life Ins, Co,........ ess | 1952 


Indianapolis, Ind. 









Jefferson Standard Life..........00+. 000, 000 
Greensboro, N. C. 1951 |15,000,000 | 296,177, 226 
Kansas City Life Ins, Co............. | 1952 | 4,000,000 | 270,698,077 
Kansas City, Mo. 1951 | 4,000,000 | 253 
Lincoln Liberty Life Ins. Co......... 1952 100, 000 18, 870, 
Lincoln Neb. 1951 100, 000 17, 25 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Ins.. | 1952 oe 99, 399 
Boston, Mass. 1951 eee 92,477 
Midland National Life Ins, Co........ | 1952 300, 000 17, 242 
Watertom, &. D, 300, 000 15, 
Monarch Life Insurance Co.........+++ 000 
Springfield, Mass. 1951 | 1,000,000 33, 686, 357 
National Home Life Assurance Co...... | 1952 250,000 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951 200, 000 
National Life Insurance Co........... | 1952 eee $17, 231,572 
Montpelier, Vermont 1951 oes 483, 477, 029 
Ohio National Life Ins. Oo........... 1952 828,580 | 127,330, 309 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1951 828,580 | 119,350, 263 
Paul Revere Life Ins. Co...........+. | 1952 | 4,600,000 78, 257, 355 
Worcester, Mass. 1951 | 4,600,000 69, 622, 300 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co.......... | 1952 +++ | 607,274, 153 
Hartford, Conn. 1951 +++ | 572,607,963 
Pioneer Insurance Company............ | 1952 150,000 
Lincoln, Neb, 1951 150, 000 
Provident Life Insurance Co.,........ | 1952 375,000 25, 457, 606 
Bismark, N. D. 1951 375, 000 22, 687, 265 
Provident Life & Accident Ins, Co.... | 1952 | 4,200,000 77,412,013 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 1951 | 4,200,000 69, 399, 143 
Pyramid Life Insurance Co............ 1952 300, 000 4, 220, 148 
Charlotte, N, C, 1951 200, 000 3,615, 159 






Sabine-Neches Insurance Co..........+ | 1952 100, 000 
Kirtyville, Texas 1951 100, 000 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of Amer....... | 1952 | 2, 100,000 
Baltimore, Md. 1951 | 2, 100,000 
Union National Life Ins, Co..... cocee | 1952 300,000 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1951 200, 000 
United Services Life Ins. Co..... eeee | 1952 200, 000 
Washington, D. C. 1951 100, 000 
Unity Life Insurance Co,........++++ « | 1952 10,000 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 1951 











Western States Life Ins, Co.......... | 1952 340, 400 9,371, 609 780, 000 7,210,599 | 1,659, 835 68. 638 128, 731 5, 791, 658 ~ 
Fargo, N. D. 1951 340, 275 7,960,555 780, 000 5,968,462 | 1,544, 126 46, 996 81, 199 4, 167, 646 ape 
Westland Life Insurance Co........... | 1952 250, 000 742,507 | 310,602 271, 578 719, 244 11,004 221, 266 25, 269 — 
San Prancisco, Calif. 1951 125, 000 531, 853 214, 385 232, 549 550, 447 17, 164 152, 698 69, 154 _ 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co.......... | 1952 eae 16, 087, 822 957,500 | 13,005,122] 1,566,351 197, 648 376, 201 5, 696, 792 bea 
Madison, Wisconsin 1951 ov 14, 852,632 | 957,500 | 11,995,935 | 1,474,086 248, 926 477, 219 5, 424, 269 —— “ 
Woodmen Central Life Ins. Co...... e+. | 1952 111, 520 5, 874, 539 882, 654 5, 205,174 | 1,360, 144 84, 178 158, 717 11, 969, 147 — 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1951 111,520 4, 933, 691 882, 896 4,373,600 | 1, 250, 178 97,998 176, 583 8, 852, 823} 46,368, 

















500, 008 . 
1, 230, 000 
820, 000 
eee | 122,137 














115, 844, 150 


96, 135,927 
89, 280, 269 
+ | 954, 798, 925 
++ | 888,351, 140 

75,722, 397 

71, 068, 336 
477, 983, 266 
450, 108, 988 
5,610, 296 
5, 350, 192 


350, 770 
302, 880 
267, 326,058 
253, 957, 784 
684, 540 
606, 353 

4, 836, 949 
4,484,633 
77, 584, 183 
71, 757, 376 





806, 085 
814, 421 


561, 577 
472,815 
64, 342, 919 
59, 010, 060 
20, 070, 646 
16, 626, 822 
9, 255, 602 
7, 218,022 
886, 070 
793, 823 





2,696,611 
1,912, 000 
5, 000 
5,000 
4,450, 698 
3,957, 396 
7, 166, 786 
5, 892, 875 
19,117, 046 
20,620, 468 








30, 680, 124 
30, 685, 635 
59, 900, 000 
59,900, 000 
18,919,997 
19, 322, 605 
96, 253, 206 
97, 577, 762 
1,776, 359 
1,032, 557 


37,500 
57,500 
33,643, 711 
35, 982,017 
404, 226 
305, 289 
1,665,713 
1,553, 340 
11,447,788 
11,649,679 


43, 448, 544 
37, 400, 255 
52, 252,651 
53,351, 937 
2,560, 000 
2,560, 000 
42,326, 089 
42, 263, 595 
1,855, 222 











6, 064, 000 
6,102,977 
2,575, 779 
2, 129, 558 
1, 456, 048 
1, 356, 906 
66, 800 
66, 800 























16, 235, 482 
14, 090, 668 
173, 039 

152, 271 

33, 642, 397 
31, 166, 380 
61, 470, 125 
57, 285, 658 
100,915,314 
96, 642, 907 





72, 652,995 
67,659, 34 
785, 700, 327 
729, 219, 195 

64, 506, 565 

60, 680, 758 
410, 378, 911 
386,948, 012 
3,499, 837 
3,476,212 





78, 486 

33, 463 

234, 056,584 
222, 665, 846 
318, 903 

254, 336 
3,998, 318 
3, 696,628 
62, 605, 377 
58, 379, 882 


249, 660, 466 
230, 217, 949 
240,944, 376 
227, 445, 993 
15, 200, 776 
13, 839 , 267 
86, 486, 590 
80, 605, 032 
13, 421, 464 
12, 142,909 


27, G49, 147 
24, 100, 081 
494,378 
398, 318 
430, 676, 248 
406,615,628 
110, 370, 935 
103, 822, 865 
52, 197, 076 
46, 207, 736 


508, 548, 098 
482, 478, 209 
147,378 

152, 644 

20, 424,912 
18, 026, 409 
36, 708, 034 
33, 019, 688 
3, 100, 130 
2, 787, 706 


361,911 
305, 702 
56, 821, 081 
52,092, 160 
16, 879, 028 
13, 879, 926 
6,978, 839 
5, 602,079 
824, 570 
609, 905 


























25, 346, 068 
24, 149,405 
460, 129 
339, 141 
498,074 
480,977 
8, 089, 448 
7, 436, 193 


35, 802, 473 
32, 896, 352 
27, 184, 109 
25, 702, 340 

2, 193,510 

2,055, 475 
11,518, 583 
10, 582,465 

2, 108,940 
1,945, 866 


17, 466, 553 
15, 591, 078 

290, 075 

197, 622 
52, 292, 287 
47, 262,119 
14, 695, 771 
13, 494, 799 
22, 783, 126 
18,952, 752 


51, 359, 328 
48, 312,062 
41,321 
46,021 
3,949,073 
3,643, 717 
49,110, 002 
45, 153, 840 
2,410, 258 
1,596,400 


319, 168 

266, 037 
9,879,527 
9, 253, 403 
4, 482, 708 
4, 190, 831 
2,773, 345 
2, 266, 869 

404,655 
381, 128 

















384, 103 
396, 288 
4,030 
4,107 
842, 464 
902, 413 
1,523, 826 
1, 498, 848 
2, 334, 316 
2, 256, 488 





1, 803, 097 
1, 460, 093 
15,376, 675 
14, 779, 309 
1, 845, 290 
2, 296, 652 
7, 585, 117 
7,625,052 
65, 622 
63, 891 


4, 300 
2,631 
5,241,601 
5, 129, 411 
150, 827 
115, 898 
85, 244 
98,117 

1, 288, 356 
1, 101, 469 


6, 517, 052 
6, 537, 612 
5, 653, 558 
5, 523,927 

281, 200 

308, 871 
2, 464,919 
2,074, 305 
261, 112 
321, 078 


725, 276 
472,305 

24, 112 

20,711 
10,559, 350 
8, 835, 184 
2,801,025 
2, 742, 384 
1,599, 988 
1, 284, 245 


9,974, 967 
8,850, 278 
1,000 

457, 558 
363, 072 
4,427,535 
4, 106,820 
502, 544 
374, 894 


79, 321 

65, 907 
999, 748 
900, 007 
287, 452 
286, 155 
424, 573 
293, 694 

60, 352 
55, 218 


























491, 415 





36, 511, 996 

736,919 25, 323, 696 
7, 292 58,000 

8, 584 64, 250 

1, 507, 943 28, 951, 312 
1,580, 195 23, 971, 212 
2, D7, 485 SA, 644, 498 
2, 225, 387 48, 210,334 
4, 221, 412 40, 866, 544 
4, 376, 40, 633, 101 


49, 162, 504 

3, 275,991 46, 170, 608 
37, 242, 078 276,068, 272 
37,001, 155 260, 693, 42 
3, 462, 029 35, 383, 277 
4,082, 170 27,728, 185 
16, 694, 478 124,535, 125 
15,949, 436 112, 652, 110 
2, 663,913 15, 564, 139 
2,995, 429 13, 364, 446 


37,013 1, 742, 827 
1538, 168 1,677,926 
12,411,799 T7, 652, 199 
11,913, 331 74, 742, 598 
158, 312 3,910, 979 
117,392 1,726, 071 
123,757 1,722,993 
150, 091 1,477, 465 

2, 721, 660 34,356, 795 
2, 553, 583 30, 258, 507 


14, 036, 730 153, 102, 376 
13, 580, 088 127, 150, 721 
11,111, 832 117, 417,512 
11, 148, 374 91,023, 480 
500, 642 9, 248, 335 
565, 074 8,801,441 
4,535, 468 35,671,610 
4,149,551 32, 405, 843 
448, 454 12, 288, 181 











10, 066, 696 




















































1, 232, 061, 1% 
1, 161, 541, 9 
41, 330,27 
30, 592, 7 

















3, 236, 1% 
1, 841,@ 
753, 049, 611 
707, 213, 9% 
11, 363, 2% 
9, 162, 28 
19, 259, 4% 
18, 492, 45 
275,002, $51 
258, 379, 161 
















1, 136, 666, 21 
1, 038, 906, im 
955, 114, 98 
891, 360,08 

81, 254,14 

16, 452, & 
448, 718, 9% 
418, 294,76) 
76, 863, #8 
70, 063, 283 




















8, 454, 1 
1, 310, 876,92 
1, 220, 252, 641 
559, 789, 64 
505, 576, 0% 
300, 638, 30 
261, 143, 











1, 240, 282,90 



















5,701,188 | 37,616, 118 
63, 860 3, 381, 150 
40, 161 1, 867, 471 
22,065,372 | 140,574, 364 
20,423,288 | 129, 339, 226 
5,144,611 | 88,339, 595 
5,115,106 | 77, 150, 176 
9, 582, 048 57, 873, 082 
7,711, 388 40,031, 504 
26,206,998 | 124, 109, 154 
25,130,610 | 100, 845, 205 
18, 293 as 
18, 450 ia 
867, 882 14, 537, 431 
752, 830 v 
33,037,411 | 225, 878,712 
30,117,147 | 221,181, 171 
555,344 | 152, 106, 777 
429,891 | 108,510,966 
113, 100 1, 380, 741 
94,023 628, 850 
2, 288, 802 53, 286, 748 
2, 093, 873 49, 095, 798 
493,142 | 21,484,794) 
390, 689 22, 551, 223/ 
468, 552 23, 399, 000 | 
350, 220 19, 213, 695 | 
102, 340 4, 829, 655 
86, 165 4, 162,953 








134, 494, 
122, 113,38 
105,019, 1" 

























* includes Ordinary, Group and Industrial. 
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to our POLICYHOLDERS, 
AGENTS and STOCKHOLDERS 


"ANNUAL REPO 


ar 


Your company has completed another successful year writing $111,000,000 of 
new business to make a total of $752,223,552 of insurance in force. 


At the close of the year Southland Life had assets of $158,702,335.19. Over 
$65,000,000 of these assets are invested in mortgage loans on homes, farms 
and in industry while over $67,000,000 are invested in stocks, bonds and other 
high grade securities. A detailed report, showing financial statement and dis- 
tribution of invested funds is being sent to policyholders and stockholders. This 
report will be sent to others on request. 


AN INVESTMENT IN YOUR OWN FUTURE 


When you invest your premium dollars with Southland Life, you are investing 
in the future of your country, as well as in your own and your family’s future 
security and income. 
Get acquainted with your local Southland Life Representative. He is carefully 
selected and trained to help you provide for your future and the future of your 
family and business. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


on a) oe ee OO. Ue) ef 


“Serving Since 1908" 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President Home Office: DALLAS 


DIRECTORS 


John L. Briggs, Dallas e W. L. Candler, Dallas e Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas @ John W. Carpenter, Dallas 
R. L. Dillard, Jr., Dallas e W. S. Dorset, Sherman e Leland $. Dupree, Dallas @ Ted B. Ferguson, Dallas 
Edward L. Francis, Dallas @ W. H. Francis, Jr., Houston e S$. G. Gernert, Taylor @ John E. Mangrum, 
Dallas @ Homer R. Mitchell, Dallas @ Ben G. Sewell, Houston @ Dr. Hall Shannon, M.D., FACS, Dallas 
H. D. Shuford, Tyler @ Leslie H. True, Dallas @ Dan C. Williams, Dallas @ Ray W. Willoughby, Sen Angelo 
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Americam General Life Ins. Co........ | 1952 19,309,650 | 2,696,611 | 16,235,482 | 3,920, 467 384, 103 715, 672 36,511,996| 156,050,975 
Austin, Texas 1951 16,878,621 | 1,912,000 | 14,090,668 | 3,337,730 396, 288 756,919 25,323,696| 131,031, 357 
American Home Life Ins, Co........... | 1952 260,875 5, 000 173, 039 48,501 4,030 7, 292 58,000 1, 365, 717 
Spencer, Iowa 1951 230, 335 5,000 152, 271 49,920 4, 107 8, 584 64, 250 1, 347, 467 
Amicable Life Insurance Co........... | 1952 38,497,631 | 4,450,698 | 33,642,397 | 4,734,378 842, 464 1, 507, 943 28,951,312} 186, 487,04 
Waco, Texas 1951 35,762, 283 | 3,957,396 | 31,166,380 | 4, 297,052 902, 413 1,580, 195 23,971,212] 172,863, 855 
Bankers Life Insurance Co.......... +. | 1952 74, 760, 233 | 7,166,786 | 61,470,125 | 8,078,771 | 1,523,826 2, 297, 485 54, 644,498| 341, 203, 297 
Lincoln, Neb. 1951 69, 174,183 | 5,892,875 | 57,285,658 | 7,322,707 | 1,498, 848 2, 225, 387 48,210,334| 308,697, 358 
Central Life Assurance Co........... . | 1952 122, 137,759 | 19,117,046 | 100,915,314 | 9,122,190 | 2,334,316 4, 221, 412 40, 866,544| 364, 188, 903 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 115, 844, 150 | 20,620,468 | 96,642,907 | 8,734,644 | 2,256,488 4, 376, 288 40,633,101} 343,590, 028 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co......... | 1952 96, 135,927 | 30,680,124 | 72,652,995 | 10,221,245 | 1,803,097 3, 395, 313 49, 162,504) 333, 257,75 
Columbus, Ohio 1951 89, 280, 269 (30,685,635 | 67,659,334 | 9,498,749 | 1,460,093 3, 275,991 46, 170,608| 304, 164,47” 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co...... 1952 954, 798, 925 | 59,900,000 | 785,700,327 | 89,832,055 /15,376,675 | 37,242,078 | 276,068, 272|2, 447,704, 141 
Hartford, Conn, 1951 888, 351, 140 | 59,900,000 | 729,219,195 | 85,252,255 [14,779,309 | 37,001,155 | 260,693, 342/2, 273, 170, 7% 
Continental American Life Ins. Co.... | 1952 75,722, 397 | 18,919,997 | 64,506,565 | 8,422,661 | 1,845,290 3, 462, 029 35,383,277| 273, 473, 853 
Wilmington, Delaware 1951 71,068,336 | 19,322,605 | 60,680,758 | 7,943,876 | 2,296,652 4,082, 170 27,728, 185| 254,289, 210 
Equitable Life Ins, Co. of Iowa,..... | 1952 477, 983, 266 | 96,253,206 | 410,378,911 | 42,721,115 | 7,585,217 | 16,694,478 | 124,535, 125/1, 232, 061, 175 
Des Moines, Iowa 1951 450, 108,988 | 97,577,762 | 386,948,012 | 40,403,553 | 7,625,052 | 15,949,436 | 112,652, 110/1, 161,541, 991 
Federal Life & Casualty Company. ..... 1952 5,610,296 | 1,776, 359 3,499,837 | 5,622,643 65, 622 2, 663,913 15,564,139| 41,330, 257 
Detroit, Michigan 1951 5,350,192 | 1,032,557 3,476,212 | 6,301,160 63, 891 2,995, 429 13,364,446] 30,592,739 
Pidelity Life @ Disability Co........ | 1952 350, 770 37, 500 78, 486 224, 804 4, 500 37,013 1, 742, 827 3, 296, 178 
Denver, Colorado 1951 302,880 57, 500 33, 463 624, 626 2,631 158, 168 1,677,926 1, 841,031 
Pidelity Mutual Life Ins, Co......... 1952 267, 326,058 | 33,643,711 | 234,056,584 | 25,346,068 | 5,241,601 | 12,411,799 77,652,199 | 753,049, 611 
Philadelphia, Pa, 1951 253, 957, 784 | 35,982,017 | 222,665,846 | 24,149,405 | 5,129,411 | 11,913,331 74, 742,598| 707,213, 98 
First National Life Ins, Co.......... 1952 684, 540 404, 226 318, 903 460, 129 150, 827 158, 312 3,910,979} 11,363, 2% 
Phoenix, Arizona 1951 606, 353 305, 289 254, 336 339, 141 115, 898 117,392 1, 726, 071 9, 162, 268 
Great American Life Ins. Co.......... | 1952 4, 836,949 | 1,665,713 3,998, 318 498,074 85, 244 123,757 1,722,993} 19,259,420 
Hutchinson, Kansas 1951 4,484,633 | 1,553, 340 3, 696,628 480, 977 98,117 | 150, 091 1,477,465| 18,492, 405 
Indianapolis Life Ins. Co........... . | 1952 77,584,183 | 11,447,788 | 62,605,377 | 8,089,448 | 1,288, 356 2, 721, 660 34,356,795| 275,002,557 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1951 71,757,376 |117649,679 | 58,379,882 | 7,436,193 | 1,101,469 2, 553, 583 30, 258,507 | 258, 379, 161 
Jefferson Standard Life.............. | 1952 324, 852, 407 | 43,448,544 | 249,660,466 | 35,902,473 | 6,517,052 14,036,730 | 153, 102, 376 |1, 136, 666, 281 
Greensboro, N. C. 1951 296, 177, 226 | 37,400,255 | 230,217,949 | 32,896,352 | 6,537,612 13,580,088 | 127, 150, 721 /|1, 038,906, 1% 
Kansas City Life Ins, Co............. | 1952 270,698,077 | 52,252,651 | 240,944,376 | 27,184,109 | 5,653,558 11,111,832 | 117,417,512] 955, 114, 999 
Kansas City, Mo. 1951 253,879, 281 |53,351,937 | 227,445,993 | 25,702,340 | 5,523,927 | 11,148,374 | 91,023,480) 891,360,030 
Lincoln Liberty Life Ins. Ob......... 1952 18, 870,816 | 2,560,000 | 15,200,776 | 2, 193,510 281, 200 | 500, 642 9,248,335} 81, 254, 114 
Lincoln Neb, 1951 17, 252, 237 | 2,560,000 | 13,839,267 | 2,055,475 | 308,871 565, 074 8,801,441} 76,452, 806 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Ins.. | 1952 99,399,180 |42,326,089 | 86,486,590 | 11,518,583 | 2,464,919 4,535, 468 35,671,610] 448,718,985 
Boston, Mass. 1951 92,477,608 |42, 263,595 | 80,605,032 | 10,582,465 | 2,074,305 | 4, 149, 551 32, 405,843| 418, 294, 767 
Midland National Life Ins. Co........ | 1952 17, 242,328 | 1,855,222 | 13,421,464 | 2, 108,940 261,112 | 448, 454 12,288,181} 76, 863, 879 
Watertom, S. D, 1951 15,871,294 | 1,655,257 | 12, 142,909 1,945, 866 321, 078 491, 415 10,066,696| 70,063, 263 
Monarch Life In icecxseaccan aN 39,014,108 | 4,444,051 | 27,649, 147 | 17,466,553 725,276 | 6,879,330 43,586,308} 288,935, 991 
Springfield, mss. 1951 33,686,357 | 4,083,509 | 24,100,081 | 15,591,078 472, 305 5, 701, 188 37,616, 118| 182, 724, 1% 
National Home Life Assurance Co...... | 1952 910, 725 261, 000 494,378 | 290,075 24, 112 | 63, 860 3,381,150} 10,564,469 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951 758, 318 241, 000 398,318 | 197,622 20,711 | 40, 161 1, 867, 471 8, 454, 119 
National Life Insurance Co........... 1952 $17, 231,572 |34,576, 185 | 430,676,248 | 52,292,287 [10,559,350 | 22,065,372 | 140,574,364 /1,310, 876,92 
Montpelier, Vermont 1951 483, 477,029 |34,988,229 | 406,615,628 | 47,262,119 | 8,835,184 | 20,423,288 | 129, 339, 226 |1, 220, 252, 641 
Ohio National Life Ins. Go........... 1952 127, 330, 309 | 12,955,853 | 110,370,935 | 14,695,771 | 2,801,025 | 5, 144,611 88,339, 595| 559,789, 64 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1951 119, 350, 263 | 14,186,975 | 103, 822,865 | 13,494,799 | 2,742,384 | 5,115, 106 77,150, 176| 505,576, 0% 
Paul Revere Life Ins, Co............. 1952 78, 257,355 | 9,487,348 | 52,197,076 |22.783,126 | 1,599,988 | 9,582,048 57, 873,082] 300,638, 300 
Worcester, Mass. 1951 69, 622, 300 8,454,344 | 46,207,736 | 18,952,752 | 1,284,245 | 7,711,388 | 40, 031, 504 261, 143, 340 
' | 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co.......... | 1952 607, 274, 153 |98, 146,632 | 508,548,096 [51,359,328 | 9,974,967 | 26, 206,998 | 124, 109, 154 | 1, 240, 282, 913 
@artford, Conn. 1951 | $72,607,963 99,162,150 | 482,478,209 48,312,062 | 8,850,278 25, 130,610 | 100, 845, 205 |1, 167, 401, 477 
Pioneer Insurance Company............ 1952 | 150,000 | 806, 085 495, 000 147,378 41,321 eee 18,293 | ese} 399, 278 
Lincoln, Neb, 1951 | 150,000 | 814, 421 495, 000 152, 644 | 46,021 1,000 18, 450 | Py 413, 324 
Provident Life Insurance Oo.......... 1952 | 375,000 | 25,457,606 | 2,559,823 | 20,424,912 | 3,949,073 457, 558 867,882 | 14,537,431] 126, 181, 625 
Bismark, N. D. 1951 | 375,000 | 22,687,265 | 2,614,645 | 18,026,409 | 3,643,717 363, 072 752, 830 | g 119, 510, 233 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co.... | 1952 | 4,200,000 | 77,412,013 | 8,311,558 | 36,708,034 |49,110,002 | 4,427,535 | 33,037,411 | 225, 878,712) 1, 003, 897, 319 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 1951 | 4,200,000 | 69,399,143 | 8,554,628 | 33,019,688 | 45,153,840 | 4,106,820 | 30,117,147 | 221,181,171) 889, 277, 774 
Pyramid Life Insurance O............ 1952 | 300,000 | 4,220, 148 928,762 | 3,100,130 | 2,410,258 502, 544 555,344 | 152,106,777} 160,532,099 
Charlotte, N. C. 1951 200, 000 3, 615, 159 836, 0SS 2, 787,706 | 1,596,400 374, 894 429,891 | 108,510,966, 130, 493, 695 
Sabime-Neches Insurance Co........... | 1952 | 190,000 561, 577 v 361, 911 319, 168 79, 321 113, 100 1,380,741 10,453, 911 
Kirtyville, Texas | 2952 | 190,000 472, 815 c 305, 702 286, 037 3, 907 94,023 628, 858 9, 798, 785 
Sum Life Insurance Co. of Amer....... | 1952 | 2,200,000 | 64,342,919 6,064,000 | 56,821,081 9,879,527 999, 748 2, 288, 802 53,286, 748| 329, 478, 122 
Baltimore, Md. |} 1951 | 2,200,000 | 59,010,060 6,102,977 | 52,092,160 9,253,403 900, 007 2,093, 873 49,095,798! 306,542, 818 
Union National Life Ins. Co.......... 1952 300,000 | 20,070,646 2,575,779 | 16,879,028 | 4,482,708 287, 452 493, 142 21,484,794) 134, 494, 769 
Lincoln, Nebraska 1951 200,000 | 16,626,822 2,129,558 13, 879,926 4, 190, 831 286, 155 390, 689 22,551,223, 122, 113, 344 
United Services Life Ins. Co......... 1952 200, 000 9,255,602 | 1,456,048 6,978,839 2,773,345 424, 573 468, 552 23,399,000, 105,019, 797 
Washington, D. C. 1951 100, 000 7,218,022 | 1,356,906 5,602,079 | 2, 256, 869 293, 694 350, 220 19,213,695 85, 500, 763 
Unity Life Insurance Co.............+ | 1952 10, 000 886, 070 66, 800 824, 570 404, 655 60, 352 102, 340 4,829,655) 10,588,021 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 1951 10, 000 793, 823 66, 800 609, 905 381, 128 55, 218 86, 165 4, 162,953 8, 720, 141 
@estera States Life Ins. Co.......... | 1952 40, 400 9,371, 609 788, 000 7,210,599 1,659,835 68, 638 128, 731 5,791,658 48,811, 4 
Farge, §. DB. | 1951 ee, 275 7, 960, 555 788, 00 5,968,462 1,544, 125 46, 996 81, 199 4, 767,646 45, 067, 408 
@estland Life Insurance Co........... 1952 250,000 | 742, 507 310, 602 271, S78 719, 244 11,004 221, 266 25, 269 1, 192.7 
San Prancisco, Calif. 1951 125, 000 531, 853 214, 385 232,49 550, 447 17, 164 152, 698 69, 154 1, 321, 565 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co.......... } 3952 16, 087, 822 957, 500 13,005, 122 | 1,566,351 197, 648 376, 201 5,696,792} 60,003, 351 
Madison, Wisconsin | 1951 14, 852, 632 957, 20 11,995,935 | 1,474,086 248, 925 477, 219 5,424,269) 56,526, 288 
Boodeen Central Life Ins. Co......... 1952 5, 874, 539 882, 654 5,205,174 | 1,360, 144 84, 178 158, 717 11,969,147, 53, 544,918 
Lincoln, Nebr. | 1951 4, 933, 691 $82, 896 4,373,600 | 1, 250, 178 97,998 176, 583 | 8,852,823) 46, 369, 568 
* mecludes Ordinary, Group and Industrial. / Mmavailable. 
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